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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
iN ile 

T* the course of a recent-trial it was asserted that 

the ExaMINeR had become a Conservative journal, 

an assertion which, being contained in the summing-up 

of the learned judge, there was no opportunity of contra- 


dicting. Those who have followed with any attention 
the conduct of this paper during the last six months will, 






on the unsupported statement of the defendant in the 
action referred to. On November ist, 1878, we 
announced that “ reverting to the old lines, the ExaMINER 
would again become a thoroughly Independent journal, 
fearlessly attacking all abuses and defending what is 
right, whether on the Conservative or Liberal side.” 
This promise we have adhered to. On many important 
points we have not been able to agree with the Opposi- 
tion ; but on many equally important subjects we have 
been equally unable to approve the course adopted by 
her Majesty's Government. We need only refer, in 
support of this statement, to the strictures we have con- 
stantly had to publish on the policy of the Government in 
South Africa, on the steps it has taken in Egypt, and 
on the truckling to Russia which has been apparent ever 
since the signature of the Berlin Treaty, On-non- 
political subjects we have béen equally outspoken, and 
have thereby incurred no small amount of annoyance, 
expense, and even personal abuse. But none of these 
inconveniences will cause us to swerve one hair’s-breadth 
from the consistent path which the traditions of the 
EXAMINER have traced out for us. We reckon on the 
support of the public to assist us in carrying out 
our policy, We must add that certain assertions. of 
the counsel for the defendant, which the defendant 
has thought -fit to reproduce in his issue of this 
week, are, like many other of his statements, 
utterly devoid .of foundation, and that it need 
scarcely .be said that the absurd figure which has been 
mentioned as the circulation of the EXAMINER is very 
far below the truth. 


tisled by a conclusion.which was, by 
rd Chief Justice Coleridge, founded 


It will be our earnest endeavour to continue to merit 
the high. reputation acquired by this journal. 


In spite of all that has been said and written “on the 
subject, there is no doubt that Prince Napoleon has 
not yet declared himself. But it is probable that 
neither for himself nor for his son, Prince Victor, will he 


accept the ré/e of pretender. He is quite aware that a 


decree of expulsion from France is ready, and that i in case 
of his asserting any rights the Gover. 
decree before the Chambers, who would at ass 
Now, as is well known, courage is not the snotty for 
which the Prince is distinguished, and therefore it may 
be taken for granted that he will for the present remain 
quiet. 






Tue French newspapers first stated and then denied 
that Prince Napoleon wrote a letter to M. Emile de 
Girardin, in which he declared himself to be heart and 
soul with the present Republican Governmenié in their 
contest against Clericalism—that is to say, on the question 
of the Jules Ferry law. It now appears certain that this 
letter was written and sent, but that at the last moment 
the Prince refused to allow it to be published. He felt 
that he would be committing -an irreparable mistake in 
thus at the first moment alienating from himself the 
sympathy of the Catholics. ‘The clergy, and more par- 
ticularly the lower clergy, is one of the most’ important 
props on -which the Bonapartist ee has _ hitherto 
leaned. : 


THE eboice by Peines Napoien” of M. Emile de 
Girardin as a correspondent was also curious. Of all 
the influential newspapers, Za Franee, of which M. de 
Girardin‘ is editor, was almost'the only one which men- 
tioned ‘the lamentable néws of the Prince Imperial’s 
death with indecent .comments.~ It stated the fact with 
the cruel and silly addition that the death was an expia- 
tion of the crime of the 18th Brumaire. To pass a 
mystical judgment of this kind, it is necessary to admit 
the fact of the existence of a Providence in history, and 
this is quite contrary to the ideas of M. de Girardin and 
his school. But what, made the deepest impression on 
the public was not so much the stupidity of the phrase as 
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its abothinable ingratitude. M. de Girardin eleven years 


ago lost a little daughter, whom he adored. The Empress 


came to see her when she was ill, sat by her bedside, and 
persuaded her to take her medicines. The child died with 
her hand clasped in that of the Empress. The late 
Emperor wrote a letter to the unhappy father which, he 
said, drew tears from his eyes. All thesé details were 
given at the time by M. de Girardin himself in the 
columns of the Ziberté, of which he was then editor. 
This person is also reproached with facts he would now 
willingly forget, namely that in 1870 he was one of the 
Plebiscitary Committee, that he urged on the war more 
than anyone else in France, and that the /as¢ decree 
signed by the Empress-Regent was a decree naming 
M, de Girardin a senator. 


At the funeral service celebrated in the Church of 
St. Augustin, a deputation of the Legitimist Party was 
present, and placed a wreath of flowers on the draped 
bier. 


PRESIDENT GrRivy has denied, by a semi-official note 
communicated to the papers, that he sent or caused to be 
sent any communication whatever to the Empress on 
the occasion of her recent terrible bereavement. 


THE startling suddenness with which the Government 
announced their intention of bringing in an Irish Edu- 
cation Bill, and the further announcement on Thursday 
night by the Lord Chancellor that the Bill would not be 
presented to the House of Lords till Monday next, have 
led many to suspect that the whole thing was done on 
the impulse of the moment, and further that there exists 
a very good reason for not bringing in the Bill till Mon- 
day, which is that the Bill does not yet exist. The pro- 
bability is that it will be a rechauffé of The O’Conor Don’s, 
with here and there a clause interpolated by the Irish 
Officials, and the whole cooked up into a palatable form 
by the sagacious hands of the Home Secretary. It will 
pretend to do a great deal, and will in reality accomplish 
very little. Not much can be expected of any Act 
drafted in June and damped by the present weather. 
We also doubt whether, as an electioneering sop to the 
Irish,in view of a dissolution, it will gain the Government 
many votes. 


THE proposal to reduce the term of military service in 
France to three years throughout, without distinction 
of classes, being likely to endanger the new organisation 
of the army, which is hardly yet completed, will pro- 
bably be rejected by the Chambers, although it is favoured 
by many Members of the Left, and the Minister of War 
has been weak enough to announce that he is ready to 
give way on the subject. M. Gambetta has declared 
himself absolutely hostile to the Bill, and says that he 
will, if necessary, descend from his presidential chair and 
defend the present organisation from the Tribune. This 
declaration seals the fate of the proposed measure. 


THE Russian circular note to the signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty is very sharp in its tone; in it the Powers 
are exhorted to exercise their collective influence at Con- 
stantinople to remove Hussein Pasha, the Turkish 
Governor of Scutari, from his post. The Pasha is 
charged with fomenting intrigues against the Montenegrin 
Boundary Commission in very decided terms. This does 
not look much like the enfente cordiale the St. Petersburg 
journals hailed as the prelude of an alliance. 


WE hear that General Gourko has made arrangements 
with General Kazakevitch, Governor of Cronstadt, for 
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0 necessity ry, of ten thousand troops oF 
to the Russian al. On the feceipt of a telegram 
annouricing any at St. Petersburg it is arranged 
that Government steamers and monitors shall be freighted 
immediately with troops and. sailors from the Cronstadt 
forts, and despatched to the mouth of the Neva. Here 
the sailors will keep open the communications between 
the two banks of the river, while the troops will be landed 
on the square at the side of the Winter Palace. It would 
be possible, owing to the lowness of the embankment of 
the Neva, for the monitors and gunboats to sweep with 
their guns many of the streets from the Neva, and it is 
believed that the advantage would be fully exercised by 
General Gourko in the event of a serious revolt. 


the despatch, in c 





THE arrangements on board the exile steamer WVijni 
Novgorod for restraining the prisoners from revolt reflect 
the greatest credit upon Russian ingenuity. The exiles 
are crowded into a number of large compartments 
between decks, in each of which is a valve with a steam- 
pipe connecting it with the engine-room. In the event 
of a disturbance taking place in any compartment, the 
warder will simply open the valve and let the steam play 
upon the prisoners, who in a very short space of time will 
be scalded into passive obedience. Should the revolt 
become general throughout the steamer, and the exiles 
make headway against the feeble guard on board, the 
captain has the permission of the authorities to open the 
valves in the keel of the vessel and sink the cargo to the 
bottom. 


CotLoneL Materr, of the Turkestan Etat-Major, who 
successfully explored Balkh last year, is making arrange 
ments, we hear, for a journey to the region lying between 
Bokhara and Herat, and which hitherto has been con- 
sidered inaccessible to European explorers. The expe- 
dition will be conducted under Government auspices. 


We hear that the Grand Duke Constantine, who has 
just returned to Sebastopol from his cruise in the Black 
Sea, has reported to the Emperor in favour of establish- 
ing a dockyard at Batoum; and this in spite of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s assertion that Batoum would be of no 
more use to Russia as a naval station than Cowes is to 


England. 


WE understand, on good authority, that the Czar has 
given peremptory instructions to General Lazareff to 
occupy Merve, as being the only effectual way of settling 
once for all the Turcoman Question. 


Tue elections for the Austrian Reichsrath, which 
commenced on the 24th inst. and will terminate on the 
12th July, have not been auspicious for the Liberal Party. 
That Party is hopelessly divided against itself. There 
have been no less than thirty distinct Liberal programmes 
promulgated on the hustings, and in several districts 
there are as many as eight Liberal candidates standing 
against each other. Under these circumstances it is 
feared that, in most of the Alpine provinces, a National 
or Ultramontane will be returned. An anti-Liberal 
majority, at all events, is confidently expected by the 
Government. ; 





Apanlia is to have autonomy. Moukthar Pasha was 
commissioned by the Porte to draft a constitution for 
the province after consulting the notables. This consti- 
tution, which is now under considération at Constanti- 
nople, leaves Albania practically independent in the 
management of her internal affairs, Turkey seems to 
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determined to grant a liberal government to her 
dependencies before it is forced on her by the march of 
events. 3 


THE Russian Government is making ineffectual 
endeavours to check the migration of the Turks from 
Kars, which is daily assuming larger proportions. 
Writing to the semi-official Zils Vestnik, a correspondent 
says that “hundreds of Mussulman families quit Kars 
every week for the frontier, preferring a long and 
dangerous journey and the probability of starvation at 
Erzeroum to residence in the conquered Russian pro- 
vince and the acceptance of Russian rule.” Governor 
Komaroff, of Batoum, has suggested, we are informed, 
to the Grand Duke Michael that the conscription laws 
should be temporarily suspended in favour of thé Mus- 
sulmans, but the Czar’s brother declares that the Turks 
“must either become Russian subjects at once and 
submit to military service, or else betake themselves to 
the frontier.” 





Our territorial boundaries in Central Asia having been 
readjusted on what is considered to be a satisfactory basis, 
no time ought to be lost in advancing our linguistic 
frontier. Not in connection, however, with the native 
languages of India itself, for there is not a lingo spoken 
between Cape Comorin and Lundi Kotul, but has many 
masters in the civil and military services. The case is, 
unfortunately, very different with Russian, which remains 
an unknown tongue so far as the Anglo-Indian world 
goes. Bombay is said to possess one Russian scholar, 
but Madras and Bengal might, we fancy, be ransacked 
from end to end without the discovery of a rival to this 
vara avis. Such ignorance of the language spoken by 
the other great dominant Power in Asia contrasts badly 
with the very general knowledge of English that prevails 
among Muscovite officials in Turkestan. Were a 
Russian secret despatch to fall into the hands of the 
authorities at, say, Peshawur, we doubt very greatly 
whether they would be able to get at its meaning without 
considerable loss of time. The Tashkend officials, on the 
contrary, would experience very little difficulty in inter- 
preting any English document. 


WE have seen the effect of Lord Cardwell’s plans on 
the physique of the men serving with the colours, and, 
while deploring it, have solaced ourselves with the idea 
that we could point to a splendid reserve. Anyone who 
saw two regiments of militia come up for training this 
week in one of the Midland counties would have certainly 
been disabused of this idea. From one regiment, in a 
march of barely two miles (from the railway station to 
the camp), some forty-nine men fell out, while at a late 
hour of the evening an escort from the other, presumably 
under command of a non-commissioned officer, might 
have been seen rolling about with his prisoners—in fact, 
the prisoners were taking charge of their captors, the 
non-commissioned officer being nowhere to be seen! 
The Royal Commission comes not a moment too soon. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday week 
described his Banking Bill as “an attempt to alter the 
law of shareholders’ liability, and to do so by a measure 
applicable to all the different parts of the United King- 
dom.” It is somewhat remarkable that he should have 
embarked upon this laudable design without promising 
the advantage of a step which would naturally accompany 
it—the assimilation of all banks to such an extent that 
they should all reap the full benefit of the change. The 
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have learnt something at last by her vicissitudes, and is | public gen 


cote for even attempting to deal with this banking 

tion as a question common to the Gis eaten deo 
small the chance now seems to be of his Bill being passed 
this Session. But it would have been as well, while he 
was about it, to bring the constitution and comparative 
privileges of the Scotch and English banks into some sort 
of harmony, and so to pave the way for the establishment 
of a banking law common to both countries, 





ACCORDING to information which has reached us from 
India, Yakoob Khan would seem to have every prospect 
of troublesome times. Beyond the Bamian Pass the 
Afghans are anything but contented with their new ruler, 
whom they suspect of undue friendship for the infidel 
Feringhis. Balkh especially is reported to be a hot-bed 
of disaffection, the inhabitants having gone so far as to 
take up arms against the Ameer’s troops when the latter 
were helping the civil authorities to collect the taxes. 
The people living round about Balkh have always been 
notorious for unruliness, as both Dost Mahomed and 
Shere Ali often found to their cost. Your true Balkhi’s 
notion of a good government is one that contrives to get 
on without any revenue in particular. Fanatical, dis- 
orderly, contentious, and desperately independent, these 
people are only capable of being governed by the strong 
hand. Of this fact Yakoob Khan is well aware, and as 
he has no intention of allowing the city and province to 
slip out of his grasp, we may expect shortly to hear of 
military proceedings in that direction. Our informant 
affirms that at the time of his writing troops and transport 
were being quietly collected both at Cabul and near 
Candahar for a northern campaign. According to a 
telegram published last Wednesday, the former command 
has just been set in motion towards Badakshan, where 
some good hard fighting may he looked for before the 
Ameer makes good his authority. 


Tue Austro-Turkish Convention, like most agreements 
which are the result of mutual concessions, gives but 
little satisfaction to either of the parties that signed it. 
Austria feels humiliated at being obliged to recognise, if 
only in name, the sovereignty of the Sultan in provinces 
occupied by her troops and administered by her officials, 
which she hopes some day to incorporate with the other 
territories of the Monarchy ; and she fears, with reason, 
that the result of her occupation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina might be a Russo-Turkish coalition which would 
considerably ioosen her hold over her Slavonic provinces. 
Turkey, on the other hand, suspects that the real object 
of the occupation is to extend the power of Austria to the 
fEgean Sea at Salonica, and” complains that Austrian 
agents are agitating among the Albanians; that in the 
Albanian districts of the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar addresses 
of loyalty are sent to the Austrian Consul, and accepted 
by him ; and that Austria has done less for Turkey than 
any other Power concerned in the Eastern Question. 
England has guaranteed the Turkish possessions in Asia ; 
France has offered to assist in the reorganisation of 
Turkish finance ; Italy proposes to help the Porte to 
protect its Western provinces; even Russia supports 
Turkey against the Greek demands ; while Austria offers 
nothing and asks everything. It must be admitted that 
there is reason for discontent on both sides. There are 
already signs of a coming Slavonic confederation, which, 
if it should be established, would irresistibly attract the 
South Slavonic provinces of the Austrian Monarchy. 
The Prince of Bulgaria is known to be a warm advocate 
of such a confederation in the Balkan Peninsula, and he 
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‘has already secured a powerful ally for the realisation of 
this scheme in the Prince of Montenegro. The Bosnian 
occupation has also raised up a danger from another 
quarter, The Italian Radicals cry out for compensations 
in the East now that Austria has extended her power in 
that direction, and Italian consuls are agitating against 
Austria in Albania and the Novi-Bazar district. The 
position is, indeed, a very difficult one both for Austria 
and for Turkey. The Porte is helpless; it sees its terri- 
tory partitioned under the pretext of the interests of 
Europe, and it cannot even protest against a measure 
sanctioned by a treaty which bears its signature. As to 
Austria, she is not disposed again to make the sacrifices 
of money and blood entailed by the Bosnian occupation, 
or to come into collision with Italy ; and it is - probable 
that so far as the occupation of Novi-Bazar is concerned 
the Convention will be a dead letter. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’s support of England and France 
in Egyptian affairs is considered in Vienna as a first step 
towards an alliance of Germany with the Western Powers, 
and a consequent estrangement from Russia. As long 
as the Emperor William lives, however, it is not likely 
that any action decidedly hestile to Russia will be 
undertaken. We cannot ourselves attach much import- 
ance to Austrian opinion on this subject. 


SomE people in Berlin, and more particularly the 
Postmaster-General Stefan, are very angry that the 
German propositions at the recent International Tele- 
graph Congress were not accepted en d/oc. Dr. Stefan 
has given vent to his irritation by addressing an angry 
official note to Reuter’s agency for telegraphing the news 
of his discomfiture uri e¢ orbi ; he is even said to have 
contemplated the withdrawal of Germany from the Inter- 
national Telegraph Union. That the wisdom of a 
German official should be questioned for a moment, and 
that the citizens of every other country should hesitate 
implicitly to obey his sage decrees, was a contingency 
which was evidently not expected by Dr. Stefan and his 
Prussian admirers. 


News from Berlin confirms the report of an under- 
standing between the leaders of the National-Liberal 
Party. This Party is, under the leadership of Herr von 
Bennigsen, to preserve friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment. The free-traders of the Right, such as Kliigman 
(Lubeck) and Wolfsohn (Hamburgh) will follow Bennig- 
sen ; while the more Radical elements—Bamberger, 
Stauffenberg, ,Rickert, Braun, Lasker, Forckenbeck, 
altogether about twenty members—are left in the cold 
for the present, and will probably offer themselves to the 
constituencies in October as a new Liberal Party under 
Forckenbeck leadership. 


THE spirit of dissatisfaction which we recently spoke 
of as characterising the peasants of Russia is rapidly ex- 
tending in the south and central provinces. At the desire 
of the Emperor it has been arranged that as soon as the 
organisation of the “ repressive forces” in the towns has 
been accomplished, the rural police throughout the 
empire will be dealt with by a special commission. The 
arrangements of the Governors-General are reported to 
us as being elaborately strategetic, and besides carefully 
establishing overpowering garrisons in all the towns, they 
have commenced localising large bodies of troops in 
such a manner along the railroads that it will be shortly 
possible for flying columns to scour the entire surface of 
European Russia and to crush agrarian revolt before it 
can assume serious proportions. It is a noteworthy cir- 
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cumstance that the Imperial Government fears the hostile 
feeling of the peasantry far more than it does the futile 
splutterings of the Nihilist party. Russian politicians 
recognise that Imperial power can only collapse under 
the pressure of two forces: the revolt of the army or the 
rising of the peasantry e” masse. The condition of the 
moujiki—owing to bad harvests, the ravages of the corn- 
beetle, and the depredations of the cattle-plague—is such 
that agrarian disturbances are considered imminent by 
the authorities ; and in all districts where the peasants are 
distressed the military governors are quartering troops 
upon the villages. General Loris-Melikoff especially fears 
a conflict with the peasantry, and his arrangements for 
quelling the sturdy peasants of Kharkoff—the most im- 
bued with Nihilism in Russia—are a model of strategetic 
ability and skill. 


GENERAL GourRKO is prepared to go any length to. 
crush the Liberal movement in Russia. A few days ago 
he suggested to the Emperor that the entire Press of 
St. Petersburg should be summarily suppressed, and the 
publication of news restricted exclusively to the Govern- 
ment journals. The Emperor, we understand, refused 
to entertain the proposal for the present, but ordered it 
to be included among the measures to be enforced in the 
event of a further development of Nihilism. 


WueN the first intelligence of the naval engagement off 
Iquique reached England, we abstained from any observa- 
tions on the subject, as we were convinced that the account 
was not a correct one. Most of our contemporaries, 
however, were less cautious, and some very fine nautical 
leading articles were based on the assumption that two 
wooden schooners had really destroyed the Peruvian iron- 
clad Jndependencia. Ancient sea-songs anent the wooden 
walls of old England were revived, and the absolute dis- 
appearance of ironclads not indistinctly hinted at. It 
now turns out, as we anticipated, that the first account 
was grossly garbled. The Peruvian ironclad Hwascar 
sunk the wooden Esmeralda by a single blow of her ram, 
and the /udependencia would probably also have made 
equally short work of the Covadonga if she had not 
struck on a reef. Careful navigation is as necessary for 
armoured ships as for wooden ones, and it has never been 
alleged that our modern vessels are rock as well as shot- 
proof. Far from the late fight having tended to cast 
doubt on the superiority of ironclads, it appears, on the 
contrary, that wooden ships have no chance whatever 
against them, and must seek safety in flight to avoid instant 
and complete destruction. 


WE learn from Tiflis that the Russian Government has 
accorded permission to several Persian officers to accom- 
pany General Lazareff’s expedition against Merve. 


Ir is a hopeful sign for the future prosperity of India 
that she is showing more and more of a disposition to 
help herself, instead of trusting to Europe to supply her 
needs. The poorer classes of the population are now 
largely clothed in cottons of native manufacture ; indi- 
genous beer, chinchona, tea, and coal are steadily sup- 
planting their foreign rivals in the local markets; the 
last effort of all is the establishment of a factory at 
Meerut for the manufacture of soap. ‘The experiment 
ought to succeed, for it has everything in its favour. 
Cheap labour, a limitless supply of raw material, and an 
immense demand on the spot, are among some of these 
advantages; the greatest of all, however, being the 
saving of the loss of bulk which befalls the foreign article 
during transit, estimated to amount to 50 per cent. of 
its original weight. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swikt 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


iaeg sad news of the death of the Prince Imperial, 
which reached us last week from the Cape, has 
been received by a feeling of deep grief throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It has also been made 
the subject of free comment both at home and abroad. 
After the first excitement had calmed down people began 
to ask themselves how it was that the young Prince was 
allowed to place himself in the position which led to his 
terrible end ; and also why, seemingly, he was abandoned 
to his fate. To neither of these questions can a satis- 
factory reply be yet given. The letters read by the 
Duke of Cambridge in the House showed that the autho- 
rities in South Africa were entrusted with the care of his 
person, as he was especially recommended both to Sir 
Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford, and from the almost 
indecent haste with which the latter sought, by telegraphing 
to say that “he was unaware that the Prince was engaged 
in the reconnaissance,” to repudiate any responsibility in 
the matter, we may infer that he, at all events, considered 
it not impossible that it might be thought that he had not 
exercised sufficient control over the actions of his charge. 
To us this admission that he was ignorant of the Prinse’s 
whereabouts is only another proof of the haphazard way in 
which everything in South Africa has been carried on. 
Not long ago it was reported that the Commander-in- 
Chief of our Army in the field was in complete ignorance 
of the fact that his stores were all in readiness for an 
advance, and that he was constantly telegraphing for 
supplies which were already under his hand. If Lord 
Chelmsford did not know that the Prince Imperial had 
accompanied a reconnoitring—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, a surveying—party, he certainly neglected to do 
that which he ought to have done ; and the plea that he 
had no control over the actions of his charge because 
he was not an officer of our army is inadmissible, inas- 
much as the commanding officer in the field is omni- 
potent, and has control over everything and everybody, 
whether civil or military. With regard to the manner in 
which the catastrophe occurred, words are not strong 
enough to condemn the reckless want of precaution dis- 
played, and if, as it now appears, the young volunteer 
was abandoned to his fate by an English officer, words 
will not express the feeling of shame which will be felt by 
all calling themselves Englishmen. At present, from the 
scant details to hand, it is impossible to form an accurate 
opinion. The broad facts, however, are simple. A 
sergeant’s party, in charge of an officer named Carey, 
accompanied by the Prince Imperial, rode out for the 
purpose of making a field sketch. Having dismounted 
in a reckless and happy-go-lucky way ‘near a mealie 
field, they were suddenly fired on by the Zulus, and 
everyone made the best of his way off. T he Prince, 
seemingly unable to mount, ran in front of his pursuers 
for some distance, and had only one or two of the 
reconnoitring party turned back to his assistance 
he would in all human probability have been saved. 
There may be extenuating circumstances which 
Lieutenant Carey can bring to show that it was impos- 
sible to avoid the disaster, and we hope there may be, 
for as it now stands it would seem that two nations 
have been plunged into mourning by the continued 
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“ignorance” of Lord Chelmsford and the culpable 
negligence, if not actual cowardice, of the officer in 
charge of what was called a reconnoitring party—a 
party without connecting. files, supports, or any of the 
ordinary precautions necessary in an enemy’s country 
—who scattered like chaff before the wind when,. 
after placing themselves in the most favourable position . 
possible for surprise, the Zulus took advantage of 
their folly. 

If we are hardly yet in a position to deal with the 
military causes of this terrible misfortune, we are still 
less able to speak of its political consequences. Even a 
stronger Party than that of the Bonapartists might well 
be disorganised by so great and so sudden a catastrophe, 
and the uncertainty which results from it is rendered still 
more painful by the anxiety inspired by the condition of 
the Empress’s health. No woman was ever in a more~ 
pitiable condition—one calling for the sympathy and 
condolence of every man, whether Bo napartist or Repub- 
lican, Englishman or Frenchman. Bereft of all hope, 
without ‘a future and without a consolation, nothing 
remains for her but a dreary, weary blank. Raised from 
a semi private position to share one of the most powerful 
thrones in the world, she has seen that throne shattered 
into dust before the armies of Prussia, has witnessed the ~ 
lingering death of her Imperial spouse, and has now 
lived to lose the only one who remained to console her 
solitary widowhood. ‘To attempt to condole with such 
grief is almost impertinent; but to sneer at her who - 
suffers is worse than vulgar—it is unmanly and dis- 
gusting. Yet some of the French journals which call 
themselves respectable have not shrunk from this last 
insult, and have thought to avenge the wrongs which the 
Republicans suffered under the Empire not only by 
rejoicing over the death of the Prince, but by mocking. 
his desolate mother. On those who thus degrade the 
Press it is unnecessary to waste words. Our talk to-day~ 
can hardly extend beyond joining in the general ex- 
pression of deep sorrow at the untimely fate of a Prince 
who fell in a cause not his own, and who disdained to~ 
waste his time in the golden idleness which tempted him 
to remain in the sa/ons of London. Viewed as a man 
and not as a Pretender, the character of the late Prince 
was just the one to excite the just admiration of English- 
men. He might have spent a pleasant, if somewhat 
inglorious, life in England, sharing in all the amusements 
and sports of English noblemen. Every house was open 
to him, and his pleasant ways made him a welcome 
visitor everywhere. No one would have blamed him for 
an inactivity which his position made almost obligatory. 
He preferred the perils and risks of real warfare; he 
wanted to learn the art of war, and to see fighting. He 
was killed in a manner which is, as far as we can at 
present ascertain, discreditable to some one or more 
officers in the English service ; it is now our sad business 
to find out through whose fault the catastrophe occurred, 
and to punish the guilty ones, not because he was the 
Prince, but because he was cruelly and needlessly slain. 


SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 


SMAIL PASHA’S overthrow will cause no one any 
regret. Even his Highness himself must have 
anticipated the catastrophe for at least twe or three 
months, and he is doubtless only relieved and gratified 
at finding that the penalty of his misdeeds is 0 much 
lighter than he might have expected. In retiring into 
private life he surrenders, it is true, the despotic authority 
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dear to him, and all immediate prospect of further gulling 
foreign capitalists, which was perhaps a yet greater 
delight to him ; but he takes with him a very comfort- 
able accumulation of ill-gotten wealth, and a guaranteed 
pension that will go far to meet his luxurious require- 
ments ; and he may amuse his vanity.and ambition by 


hoping for another turn of fortune, when the present or a 


future Sultan may reinstate him in the office from which 
he has been deposed. Had he succumbed ten days ago 
to the threats of the French and English consuls who 
requested him to abdicate, his actual condition and his 
prospects might have been far less favourable to him than 
they now are. In refusing to yield to Western pressure, 
and submitting with as much grace as he could to the 
will of his suzerain, he has given another proof of the 
skill in Oriental statesmanship which has so often been 
useful to him before, and while outwitting his Christian 
enemies, has made the best provision in his power for 
continuance of his career of successful scheming. If his 
schemes are futile henceforth, he will at any rate have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has made the best 
bargain possible for himself, and contrived in no small 
measure to stultify the action of those who have brought 
about his present discomfiture. 

We must wait for the Blue-Book which Sir Stafford 
Northcote has promised to issue next week before we 
can venture either to criticise in detail the share taken 
by our Government in bringing about this result or to 
estimate exactly the embarrassments to which it seems 
likely to lead; but the main facts are clear enough. 
When in the spring Ismail Pasha rudely dismissed Mr. 
Rivers-Wilson and M. de Blignitres, the occasion called 
for dignified expostulation, and something more than 
expostulation. It was for the insulted Governments 
either to wash their hands entirely of all responsibility in 
the management of Egyptian affairs and to leave the 
headstrong Khedive to work out his own destruction in 
any way he chose, only insisting that their own interests 
should not be sacrificed, or to enforce the fulfilment of 
the pledges he had already given as to the way ia which 
those interests might be protected. The French were 
eager that one of these courses should be followed ; but 
we fell back upon the “moral influence” which has 
lately brought us disgrace in so many other parts of the 
world. We should probably have been continuing the 
same frivolous game to this day, alienating French 
sympathies and weakening our own credit had not the 
German Government, on yery slight pretext, stepped in 
and addressed Ismail Pasha in terms that we had not 
ventured to employ. That was the evident provocation 
to the line of policy we have adopted during the past 
two cr three weeks. It was somewhat humiliating that 
we should be thus forced by jealousy of German inter- 
ference into action which we had not followed for its 
own sake; but the action, had it been consistently 
followed out, might have been justifiable enough. 
Unfortunately we have been by no means consistent, 
and, in allowing the late Khedive to overreach us, 
it will probably turn out that we have fallen 
into a trap which the Russian, if not the German, 
Government was not sorry to have prepared for us. 
Deeming it necessary to resort to extreme measures with 
Ismail Pasha, it would have been easy for us, in conjunc- 
tion with France, to insist on his abdication, and on 
security being given for the better administration of 
Egyptian affairs, in their foreign relations at any rate, in 
the future, It seems, however, that from the beginning 
the egregious blunder was made of threatening him, if 
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ie tend . abdicate, with Jepagitions,. Sultan. 
Of -course the Khedive chose the ion, ty the. Se in 
every way most advantageous to him. He now retires 
from his throne, not at the bidding of the Western Powers, 
whom he has insulted and whose principles he has out- 
raged, but at the will of a suzerain whose authority over 
him, little more than nominal before, we have now made 
almost as real as it was in the old times, when Europe 
judged it essential in the interests of civilisation and 
commerce that Mehemet Ali should establish a virtually 
independent State on the banks of the Nile. If the 
Sultan chooses at any time to restore the Viceroy whom 
he has ousted from office, or to do anything else that 
will yet further retard the slow progress of Egypt out of 
the semi-barbarism by which it was oppressed through 
so many centuries, on what principle can we object? 
The thing is not likely, it is true. The Porte, growing 
weaker every year, is in too much awe of Western 
Europe for any such defiance of its wishes to be anti- 
cipated. But if Russia, now doing all it can to make 
friends of the Turks, whom it lately sought to crush, 
should wish to make troubles for England as regards 
the Suez Canal, or anything else in which our imperial 
interests are involved, who can say that we have not 
done much to bring the evil and the danger on our- 
selves ? 

The graver aspects of the question, however, need not 
here be enlarged upon. Its ludicrous features are offen- 
sive enough. That we should call upon the Sultan to 
punish a vassal who will not or cannot pay his debts, 
when he himself is hopelessly insolvent, is a contradiction 
almost too absurd to be laughed at. It shows the hollow- 
ness of our protestations on behalf of national honesty, and 
furnishes a curious commentary on the higher motives 
by which we profess to be actuated. Sir Stafford North- 
cote said on Thursday that the action of the Government 
in procuring the Khedive’s deposition was only partially 
caused by his failure in fulfilling his engagements with his 
creditors, the main object being a desire to secure better 
government in Egypt. That might be a laudable object 
if we were a nation of crusaders, But, if proper in 
itself, we are adopting a strange mode of securing it by 
strengthening the bonds of Oriental despotism, and 
placing it in the hands of such a bigoted Mahomedan as 
Prince Tewfik is reported to be, deriving his authority 
directly from the Sultan. 


THE FORTHCOMING IMPERIAL MEETING 
AT EMS. 
HE personal movements both of the German 
Emperor and the Czar have of late become far 
less certain than is usually the case with crowned heads 
upon whom the “ fierce light of publicity” beats with 
prying ray. In the case of William I. it is chiefly, though 
not exclusively, his broken state of health which renders 
it impossible to make a clear announcement beforehand 
of what he is going to do. Any man in his eighty-third 
year—even if he has not lived an eventful life into which 
an extraordinary amount of excitement and trouble was 
crowded—can scarcely be expected to make fixed 
arrangements for months or weeks to come. But if 
nearly four-score and ten suffers, in addition, from the 
moral and physical after-effects of successive attempts 
of sanguinary revenge, the uncertainty of a monarch’s 
movements becomes of necessity extreme. 
Thus the Golden Wedding, which had to be performed 
on a fixed day, was very nearly being disarranged through 
a new fall of the aged and decrepit Monarch. Germany 
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may at any moment hear that the Sovereign who fought 
and court-martialled those patriots that had nobly striven 
for the full union and the freedom of their fatherland, 
but who himself afterwards lighted up a mere dynastic 
war, in order to increase the power of the House of 
Hohenzollern, has gone to what, in his own favourite 
theological language, we might call his ‘“‘ dread account.” 
When that event has happened, a considerable change 
will make itself felt in the internal condition of Germany. 
Prince Bismarck will have to go—either in a huff, 
according to his character, or with an official permission 
to enjoy “leisure with dignity.” But go he must; for he, 
too, has already lagged over-long on the stage—contrary 
to the wishes of the majority of the Liberal parties, and 
contrary even to what is supposed to be the secret wish 
of the heir-apparent to the German throne. 

Like William I., the Emperor of all the Russians 
and Kalmucks has latterly been rather uncertain in his 
movements. In some measure, nephew and uncle 
resemble each other very much ;—“ especially the 
nephew,” if we may use a Tirolese bull. Both are sick 
men ; the Czar, albeit only in his sixty-third year, being 
by far the more nervously shaken of the two. Claiming 
autocratic power by the Grace of God, Alexander II. 
trusts not so much in Providence for his own protection 
as in the precautions of the Third Department. At 
the Golden Wedding he was to be the chief ornamental 
figure. But when neither his own police, nor that of 
the Emperor William, would become responsible for his 
safety, and when the Czarewitch, moreover, refused 
moving away from St. Petersburg, the pious tyrant pre- 
ferred throwing over his engagement. The ceremony 
at Berlin had therefore to be enacted with maimed 
rites. No doubt, William I. regretted this disappoint- 
ment all the more, because it prevented him from 
making a little speech in the “ Holy Alliance” style, 
which otherwise he would have done at a banquet in 
honour of his Muscovite guest. All we have heard in 
the way of a speech on the part of the German 
Emperor, was therefore simply a harangue on the 
model of those whining utterances which are customary 
among certain clerical orators, when they assemble at 
the May-meetings. 

Since then William I. has appointed a number of 
members of the General Church Synod, which he is 
entitled to appoint under the new law. His nominees 
belong to the strict orthodox party to a man. The 
majority is composed of his own chaplains—a bad out- 
look for the party represented in the Government by Dr. 
Falk. Reaction is the Emperor’s parole on every line ; 
reaction in religious matters as well as in politics. The 
same telegraphic information which brings this significant 
news also says that the Berlin journals repeat the 
announcement that the Czar may be expected shortly in 
the German capital, and that “it is his intention to meet 
William I.. this summer, first at Ems, and later again 
at Ingenheim.” In these times of startling events 
nothing more than an “ intention ” could, of course, be 
asserted. ‘There is no saying what may happen between 
now and the proposed meeting. 

Politically speaking, the relations between Germany 
and Russia are rather“ mixed,” whatever may be the 
personal feelings of friendship and the similarity of ultra- 
monarchical. principles between the uncle and the 
nephew. The Government party at St. Petersburg is 
far from being satisfied with the bearing of Germany at 
the Berlin Congress, They directly charge upon her a 
great deal of the humiliation inflicted upon the Czar by 
the tearing up of the stipulations of San Stefano. Prince 
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Gortchakoff, arother aged and irritable invalid, is 
especially wroth with the German Chancellor—partly 
on political grounds, partly on aécount of that un- 
pleasant scene in Prince Bismarck’s study, when the 
famous watch-dog of the latter suddenly upset the 
Russian statesman’s centre of gravity. Small causes 
often play a large part in politics: Prince Bismarck 
is well known to be fond of a practical joke; arid 
though at his age he might be supposed to keep this. 
tendency under control on severe State occasions, it ‘is 
said that Prince Gortchakoff has a lurking notion of 
the dog in question having acted, as it were, under 
diplomatic orders. At any raté, a laugh was raised at 
the Russian statesman’s expense when it was bruited 
about that a “Sultan” had for some moments over- 
mastered the Czar’s representative. The Berlin witlings 
made the most of the evenf, im private as well as in 
print ; whereat much soreness was shown at St. Peters- 
burg—at least, out of Nihilist quarters. 

The new commercial policy 6f Prince Bismarck has 
added fuel to these antagonistic sentiments. By a 
strange irony of fate, the mar who took his stand, 
from the beginning of his political career, on the Russian 
alliance, and who kept to it all through until after the 
recent Turkish War, has at last seen himself under a 
necessity of harming Russia in matters of trade, in order 
to carry that tariff which he considers necessary for his 
aims and objects from a combination of financial, 
military, and political motivés. The ex-ambassador to 
the Russian Court has thus bégun to veer round in his 
relations with Russia, even as he entirely veered round, 
in 1870, from the position he had formerly occupied 
towards the Court of the Tuileriés. Now, if anything 
could reconcile the Liberals and Radicals of Germany, 
who in their large majority are free-traders, to the 
temporary triumph of a restrictive commercial policy, it 
would bethe reflection that a political crisis in Russia might 
thereby be hastened, which would ultimately benefit the 
cause of freedom and break up the great stronghold of 
despotism. This, no doubt, is not Bismarck’s object ; but 
even the authors of evil sometimes unwittingly achieve 
something good. 

If we take a glance at the general situation, we find 
the Emperor William and his Chancellor at issue with the 
progressive elements of their own nation, and the Czar 
and Prince Gortchakoff exactlyin the same plight. Perhaps 
it is not saying too much when we assert that between 
William I. and Prince Bismarck there exists, as regards 
Russia, at present a certain difference of views, while 
Alexander II. vacillates between Gortchakoff and 
Schouvaloff. Bismarck and Gortchakoff on their part 
are in violent, though latent, disagreement. Under these 
circumstances we scarcely think the interviews at Ems 
and Ingenheim will be of much consequence, if they 
should take place. The prospect at large is a troubled 
and uncertain one, currents and counter currents béing 
observable in all directions. Emperors may meet and 
talk “Holy Alliance ;” but nations will, in the end, not 
brook their antiquated principles. And when one or the 
other of those “Sick Men” at Berlin or St. Petersburg 
shall have left the stage in thé céurse of nature, or other- 
wise, a new state of things will appear as by a sudden 
revelation. | 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY. 


COMMITTEE, the composition of which has not, 
however, given complete satisfaction, has’ be@n 


appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the present 
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condition of the Anglo-Indian Army. It has been 
shrewdly observed that Committees are appointed for 
the purpose of investigating some subject to which 
public notice has been called, but that it is very often 
anly with the desire to distract the attention which it has 
needed years of criticism and adverse comment to 
create. It is very sincerely to be trusted that this par- 
,ticular Committee has not been formed for that purpose, 
for of all subjects that stand in want of searching inquiry 
mone does so more than that portion of the Imperial 
_Amny which garrisons India. No item in the expendi- 
ture of our Eastern dependency calls for closer super- 
~vision than that which is devoted to military matters ; 
~but whatever alterations may be projected, they must, to 
possess any value at all, be judicious. There is a 
pressing need for economy on all sides in India, but 
the most essential element in economy is, after all has 
been said on the subject, security. While, therefore, it 
is to be hoped that this Committee will fully appreciate 
the great importance of the labours it has been entrusted 
with, it is also to be expected that, so far as is found to 
be practicable, its conclusions will be enforced. The 
Anglo-Indian Army stands in need of reform, but, if it 
is to be of any value at all, it must be a real and not a 


. sham reorganisation. 


The first duty of the Anglo-Indian Army is to preserve 
the supremacy of the paramount power. However in- 
sufficient its capacity may be in other respects, it must 
be sufficiently strong for that purpose. Both for India 


and for England it is essential that our authority should 


be as undisputed as it is widely recognised. Wherever 
else we may economise, there must be no economy here, 
until we are well assured that we are maintaining a larger 
Army than the purposes of empire require. Now, 
it may be safely assumed that so long as things are con- 
stituted as at present, no Committee will dare to report 


that the Anglo-Indian Army is too large for the duties it 
-has to perform. The European portion of it can cer- 
‘tainly not be reduced by a single regiment. Lord Law- 


rence said the other night in the House of Lords that it 
was not a man too strong. It is true that there are certain 
native corps which cannot be employed on active duty 
‘because they are either inefficient or untrustworthy. It is 
alsoincontestable that there are subsidised contingents, the 
value of which is more than dubious, In those particu- 
lars the Anglo-Indian Army decidedly admits of recon- 
struction, and possibly, also, of reduction ; but in none 
other, so long as India remains constituted as it is at 
present. It is probable that the object before this Com- 
mittee will be found to be twofold. The first is to in- 
vestigate the present composition and organisation of the 
Anglo-Indian Army, and the second to define as clearly 
as possible the nature of the obligations which have com- 
pelled us within the last seven years to steadily increase 
the number of our soldiers. In many respects the 
former is the more intricate investigation, and it is cer- 
tainly of the greatest importance ; but it is alsothe most 
likely to be taken in hand. The latter, while free from 
much of the technicality that covers the former, goes to 
the root of the whole matter, for it reveals the causes of 
the maintenance of our present large standing Army. It 
is therefore to be hoped that its consideration will be 
neither scanty nor precipitate. But it may be con- 
sidered as certain that=the Committee will devote its 
attention principally to the internal organisation of the 
Army. . 
The chief points of reform that suggest themselves 
are the officering of the regiments and the armament of 


the men. There is a pressing necessity for greater : 
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uniformity in the latter particular, and with regard to the 
former, much has been said of the utter folly of sending 
a regiment of six or seven hundred men into the field 
led by only five or six Europeans. It is against our 
experience and also contrary to common sense to sup- 
pose that a regiment thus officered can be considered as 
in a satisfactory condition. ‘The result of a single battle 
against an opponent possessing any kind of modern 
weapon might be to leave a regiment without a single 
European officer fit for service. The danger of such a 
contingency is recognised, and various as are the opinions 
entertained of the capacity of the native officers, no one 
has gone so far as to assert that they would be capable 
of competently filling the places of the Europeans who 
had been rendered ors de combat. It is also questioned, 
and with good show of reason, whether the Staff Corps 
are the machines most suited for supplying the Indian 
Army with. capable regimental officers. If we are to 
judge by results, there should be little hesitation in 
replying in the negative, for as at present arranged the 
subaltern rank among officers is remarkable rather by its 
absence than its presence. It is palpable that—until we 
have aclass of officers permanently attached to the Indian 
regiments, and looking forward to the slow and natural 
regimental promotion rather than to the rapid and 
chance prizes that were to be had almost for the asking 
—the officering of the Anglo-Indian Army will be a 
subject admitting of discussion, and one that is sure to 
arouse hostile criticism. It is imperative that some 
alteration should be made in this respect; for, as a high 
military authority has said, “that the private soldier 
should personally know and esteem his captain is far 
more necessary in a Sepoy than in a British regiment.” 
Whether the actual numbers are increased to more than 
the nominal allowance of eight officers per regiment or not, 
we may expect that that allowance will be made a reality, 
and that each regiment will possess this number always 
disposable for active service, without being compelled to 
have recourse to the dangerous and impolitic expedient 
of receiving volunteers from other regiments. It must 
not be supposed that there would be any difficulty in 
doubling, if thought necessary, the number of the Euro- 
pean officers with each regiment, and the increased 
expenditure would not be so great as might be imagined 
if the staff system were completely superseded by the 
regimental. Until the Sepoy regiments are properly 
officered by. Englishmen living among them, and fighting 
on foot, it would be a dangerous experiment to place 
any of them, except the Ghoorkas, in line against a 
European Army ; and it must not be forgotten that the 
next antagonist they will have to deal with will very pos- 
sibly be such a foe. 

The Committee will have to consider very carefully 
the question whether the large sums assigned by the 
Nizam, Scindiah, and others for contingent or subsidiary 
forces are as usefully applied as they might be. It appears 
possible that greater advantage might be derived from 
those subsidies if the contingents were abolished, and 
their places taken by the regular Army. More than 
half a million a year has been assigned for that pur- 
pose. Are the contingents a just equivalent for that 
suin? That question will also have to be very fully 
considered. Nor must it be supposed that it is only the 
Indian portion of the Army which stands in need of a 
searching investigation, although we are now informed 
that this topic will be left in the hands of Lord Airey’s 
Commission, There is the grand question, perhaps, of 
all with regard to garrisoning India with the Royal Army. 
Much can be said in favour of converting a large portion 
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of it into a Territorial Army, and so far nothing has 
been advanced against the proposal, It would certainly 
tend to economy, and, if skilfully carried out, should 
not be accompanied by any falling off in efficiency. In 
this article it has been sought to indicate some of the 
more important points which this Committee will have 
to investigate, rather than to dwell minutely on a few of 
them. The inquiry is a most important one, and the 
hope may be indulged in that some attention will be 
devoted to the consideration of the fact that more than 
one-third of the Army is permanently occupied in 
neutralising the armies of the Indian feudatories. It 
may also be trusted that this investigation will be fol- 
lowed by action, and not by a further lease of “ masterly 
inactivity.” 








DINNER v. DISTINCTION, 


_ Lord Dunraven proposes the Lords should meet at four 
instead of five to give the young Peers an opportunity of 
debating. 


’Tis hard on beginners to go to our dinners, 
At seven returning to town ; 

And I very much fear lest some young budding Peer 
May thus lose his chance of renown. 


A healthy digestion will not brook the question 
Of putting the dinner-hour back ; 

So at four vice five let the Lords all arrive 
And hear how these young du(c)klings quack. 


Young ducks now and then are in charge of a hen, 
And to her rush to find a safe haven ; 
’Tis a new sight, forsooth, but still ’tis the truth, 
These are looked after by a dun—Raven. 
House of Commons. A, B. 


THE LORDS AND THEIR BUSINESS. 


HERE can be no doubt that energy is a most 
valuable quality, and, to judge from appearances, 
the House of Lords in a few years is likely to be very 
energetic indeed. For some time lately the junior Peers 
have been complaining that they have not enough to do, 
and are not allowed to speak. The proposal has been 
more than once made to remedy this by the House 
sitting at four o’clock instead of five. Lord Midleton 
made this proposal last year, and then it was negatived 
without a division. Lord Zouche, a youthful senator, 
renewed it in an article in the JVineteenth Century some 
three months ago, declaring that had Lord Midleton 
taken a division the Government would have been 
beaten. Lord Zouche’s opinions may be sound, but his 
prophecy has hardly proved so. On Friday night in last 
week Lord Dunraven repeated the proposal, and a 
division was taken, the Government being supported in 
their maintenance of the present practice by a majority 
of ror to 64. Still, this is a strong division for the 
House of Lords on an off subject, and if sixty-four Peers 
cared enough about the matter to vote for it, it may be 
assumed that we have not heard the last of the suggestion. 
The arguments against and in favour of the proposal, 
as usually happens in such cases, were various, and not a 
little conflicting. ‘The general feeling, however, among 
its advocates seemed to be that they wanted more oppor- 
tunities of talking. Lord Zouche, indeed, complains vie 
youthful Peers are, to use a colloquialism, “ sat upon 
when they want to talk; others argue that there is not 
time for them to talk if they meet with all the encourage- 
ment in the world. There is at present just time to get 
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over the necessary business and no more before the 
dinner-hour, and to come back to the House after dinner 
is, €xcept in extraordinary cases, too much for the 
energy of hereditary legislators. It is therefore asked 
that the time shall be extended by beginning earlier 
instead of by leaving off later. Against this there are 
certain administrative difficulties to set, which Lotd 
Beaconsfield has twice made the most of in his very 
best manner. There is also, perhaps, a certain feeling 
that the appetite for work which is thus shown is not 
altogether a sincere one. This feeling was unluckily 
corroborated by what is doubtless an accidental coinci- 
dence. One of the most earnest ‘advocates of four 
o’clock sittings is Lord Oranmore. ‘He has both spoken 
and voted in their favour, and he has also written to the 
Times in support of the cause. As ill-luck would have 
it, Lord Oranmore himself had a motion to bring for- 
ward on Monday night. The time came ; it was twenty 
minutes past six—time enough in all conscience for a 
reasonable discussion of Lord Oranmore’s motion before 
dinner. But the noble Lord, anxious as he is for work, 
and longing to be at it if it would only come, was not to be 
found. There had been another motion on before, in 
which Lord Oranmore was presumably not interested, 
and he had not thought fit to sit it out in expectation of 
his own turn. It was unavoidable that Lord Redesdale 
should avail himself, to use a Scotch phrase, of the hair 
in the neck of the Irish Peer. Very likely Lord Oran- 
more had the best reasons in the world for his absence. 
But the fact remains that the House of Lords, was at 
what is in our modern arrangements little more than the 
middle of the afternoon, ready to listen to him, and that 
he was not ready to talk to it. The instance is likely to 
be quoted whenever the question arises hereafter. It is 
also perfectly true, as was urged in the debate, that the 
House of Commons constantly empties at dinner-time, 
just as the House of Lords does. The only difference is 
that, it being necessary in the one case for a House to 
be kept for the despatch of necessary business, it has 
time to fill again ; and that, this necessity not existing in 
the other, it does not refill. 

We have no intention of discussing at length a question 
which, in the first place, involves a great many small 
points of routine and mechanical arrangement, and in 
the second can be decided either way by a majority of 
Peers at any time exactly as that majority is minded. It 
is quite certain that the House of Lords does not neglect 
its business, but that it does it, on the whole, much better 
than the House of Commons. But it is worth suggesting 
to Lord Dunraven and Lord Zouche that they should 
consider whether an increase in the present amount of 
talk that goes on in the Lords is likely to be attended 
with increased public respect for that House. For our- 
selves we doubt it very much. We have no fear that the 
younger Peers would not be every jot as well worth listen- 
ing to as the younger or, for a matter of that, the elder 
members of the House of Commons. But we believe 
that a very great portion of the respect with which the 
Upper House is now regarded comes from the feeling 
that it does not palaver. That nineteen-twentieths of the 
talk now heard in the House of Commons might with 
the greatest advantage be exchanged for silence is a pro- 
position which we can conceive no reasonable man deny- 
ing. On the other hand, we are not aware of any well- 
founded complaints that the House of Lords hurries over 
its business. It is in the nature of things that what may 
be called a revising tribunal should spend less time over 
its work than a tribunal of first instance. When a 
measure has been thoroughly thrashed out in the Com- 
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mons there can be no conceivable object in repeating 
the process in a more gorgeous apartment and before a 
smaller audience, On the other hand, when there is 
anything new to be said, or when the Commons have let 
a measure slip through without due discussion, it is not 
generally found that the Lords are backward in doing 
their duty. When it is necessary they can sit up as late 
as the unobstructed House of Commons ever sits, and 
can, during that time, discourse matter at least as well 
worth hearing as any that comes from the most practised 
debaters in the other place. All this the public knows, 
and the knowledge is at the base of the confidence with 
which it regards the Upper House. We do not say that 
this confidence would be diminished if Lord Zouche and 
Lord Dunraven were to make themselves as constantly 
heard as Mr. Biggar or Mr. Parnell. But we think that 
it is at least possible that such might be the case, and if 
it were so the loss would assuredly be greater than the 
gain. In order to show that the change is really needed, 
its advocates ought to begin in an entirely different quarter. 


‘They should show that important business is hurried inde- 


cently through the House of Lords; that it has to sit up till 
unreasonable hours at the end of the Session; and that 
the massacre of the innocents is at least partly due to its 
inability or unwillingness to take more work. Will they 
undertake to prove anything of this sort? We trow not- 
B ut until they do prove it we think that the public is likely 
[to look on their complaints with no very warm sympathy. 
For, after all, the remedy is entirely in their own hands. 
Sixty-four Peers voted for the earlier beginning, and 
a very much smaller number than sixty-four Peers 
is sufficient to keep the Lord Chancellor on the wool- 
sack every night till the sun, to use a famous quotation, 
‘shines on the tapestries of the House,” or upon the 
substitutes for those tapestries. Lord Granville, follow- 
ing the usual cue of the Opposition, affected to support 
the claim against the Government; but we venture to 
doubt whether, if the House of Lords sees Lord Granville 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s place, he will be disposed to hold 
the same language. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


EN of a casuistical turn of mind—men who are 

fond of devoting their leisure to futile attempts 

at solving the problem of squaring the circle, or to 
evolving new systems of astronomy, like the traditional 
German’s theory of the camel, out of their moral con- 
sciousness—will find abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their speculative energies in the present condition 
of what we must still theoretically call European Turkey. 
What is to become of it? Which among the various 
nationalities that inhabit that polyglot peninsula is to 
bear paramount rule? The Treaty of Berlin ostensibly 
settled that ; but everyone knows, and if everyone did not 
suspect it @ friort, the intellectual susceptibilities—the 
faith in diplomatic arrangements of even the most 
lymphatic and obtuse, would be shaken by the news which 
Reuter’s and other telegrams bring from that disturbed 
portion of South-Eastern Europe. The European 
Powers at Berlin, sitting in Congress, created a new and 
practically independent Bulgaria North of the Balkans ; 
they also constituted, or attempted to constitute, a new 
Roumelia, or garden for Constantinople, South of the Bal- 
kans. The latter was to remain under the direct suzerainty 
of the Sultan. But the sentiments of nationality which 
in our age have created a United Italy and re-esta 
blished a German Empire may prove too strong to be 
controlled even bya plenipotentiary Europe. The native 
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population of Eastern Roumelia, it appears, will be 
satisfied by nothing but union with the new Bulgaria, and 
the creation of a Pan-Bulgarian propaganda was certainly 
not among the objects of the Powers whose representa- 
tives assembled in Berlin last year. One cannot but 
recall to mind the last diplomatic arrangement of the 
map attempted by the greater Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. At that Assembly it was decided to 
constitute a kingdom of the Netherlands of Flemings 
and Dutchmen alike, yet fifteen years afterwards a revo- 
lution, prompted by the spirit of nationality, broke out, 
and the Congress-kingdom was parted ethnically into the 
two realms of Belgium and Holland. No such simple 
solution of the problem is to be expected in the case of 
the Balkan Peninsula, There the nationalities are too 
various, the political conditions too complicated, to 
expect such a simple result. Nor is any one nationality 
in those parts, debased as they are, which has 
sufficient sense of historical continuity to vunder- 
take. the hegemony of the peninsula. Neither 
from Servia, shattered in her recent struggle, nor from 
Roumania, robbed of her territory and rotten to her 
core, nor from disorganised Albania, is a Piedmont for 
the countries from the Danube to the Morea to be 
expected. ‘Too weak to stand alone, too feeble any of 
them to pretend to paramount rule over antagonistic 
nationalities, they must end by being absorbed in States of 
greater military or ethnical strength. Besides the 
Western Powers—who really exercise, compared with the 
established neighbouring States, an inconsiderable influence 
—there are, it seems to us, only three States to be taken 
into consideration, and it is these three who are the real 
litigants for the leadership of the Balkan Peninsula. 
States too small to stand alone must inevitably fall under 
the influence of more powerful surroundings. The 
Governments who in this case have to be taken into con- 
sideration are those of Russia, Greece,and Austria. That 
Russia should be decidedly paramount South of the Danube, 
or even South of the Pruth, is a contingency to be 
avoided by British statesmen. Yet no one can doubt 
that in the creation of a new Bulgaria, and in the new- 
fangled Constitution vouchsafed that Principality, Russia 
has had the preponderating voice. By Article 18 of the 
Bulgarian Constitution it has been enacted that the Bul- 
garian Church, the most powerful civilising influence 
in that semi-barbarous country, is to be submitted to the 
decisive control of the spiritual head of that Church, the 
orthodox Greek, wherever he may reside. This sounds 
ominous enough. After the part Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff has played as Russian Plenipotentiary in the 
reorganisation of Bulgaria, it is plain that Muscovite 
influence is to be extended permanently to the Balkans, as 
it has hitherto been extended to the shores ofthe Danube. 

The pretensions of Greece are of a more ethnical 
character, and have infinitely less readily available 
force to back them than the Panslayist agitations 
of autocratic Russia; their aspirations are more of 
an historical character. In the first number of the Pan- 
hellenic Review, a journal started to promote Greek 
interests at the present juncture of affairs, Mr. Freeman 
boldy advocates the mission of Greece to rule at Con- 
stantinople, when by united endeavour of Bulgarian and 
Hellene the Turk shall have been driven out. Butthisclaim 
to predominance can only be based on historical grounds 
so remote that they may be fairly considered fantastic, if 
not chimerical. Nowhere do the Greeks form a majority 
of the population ; they are a maritime fringe to a body 
of which the mass are Slavs by ethnology and religion, 
the most powerful of welders. If the regeneration of 
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the Balkan Peninsula is to take place in accordance with 
the unification of Italy and Germany, the great national 
movements that preceded it, it must take place on a 
Slavonic basis. And, if we except Russia, the only other 
great Slavonic Power to which we can turn is Austria ; 
for Austria is indeed, in spite of the duplicate Magyar- 
Teuton face she turns towards Europe, in reality, and in 
mass of population a Slavonic Empire. More than one 
hundred years ago the Emperor Joseph, the enlightened 
son of Maria Theresa, thought the re-establishment of his 
hereditary Empire on aSlavonic basis a necessity, if avoida- 
ble, yet to be reckoned with, and anyone who has lived 
in Austria within the last ten years must have recognised 
the fact that whenever the vast mass of Slavonic popula- 
tion wakes up to a sense of its inheritance and political 
power, the Austrian Empire must become not only really, 
as it is already, but also ostensibly, a Slavonic State, It is 
in the interests of Europe that Austria should follow 
Prince Bismarck’s advice, and transfer her centre of gravity 
to South-eastern Europe, as a counterpoise to Russia, 
The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was forced 
upon her by what an Austrian Minister recently called 
an historic fate. A glance at the map, showing the 
weak, long-extended frontier of Dalmatia towards the 
interior of the peninsula—a strip of country barren and 
rocky, in many spots not more than ten miles broad 
— obviously demonstrates the necessity of the recent annex- 
ation. Austria, ifshe is to continue a great Power after her 
losses in 1859 and 1866, can afford to lose no more 
territory, and must step in to provide the poverty-stricken 
population of that side of the Adriatic with a grain-growing 
country, or face rebellion in a province in which the 
Imperial authority has always been difficult to enforce. 
The recent acquisitions of Austria may be an augury of 
future predominance in the Balkan Peninsula. None of 
the contending Powers is so fit by natural circumstances 
and administrative experience of polyglot nationalities to 
assume the hegemony of the Balkan Peninsula as 
Austria; the claims of Greece are sentimental, nor is she 
strong enough to enforce them; those of Russia antago- 
nistic to us, and against the best interests of the popula- 
tions. A reign of terror from the Neva to the Bos- 
phorus would be no gain to Europe ; but the rule of the 
House of Hapsburg over the fair territory of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors would be a check to Russia, and an 
advantage to the subject peoples. The Austria of to-day 
is not the Austria of Windischgratz and Metternich, of 
Bach and Haynau. Austria is now more liberally 
governed than any other country of Continental Europe. 
There are no doubt underhand influences at work there 
as in all other Continental countries ; but nowhere have 
they less chance of gaining the day. The key of the 
Eastern Question, as General Faidieff long ago observed, 
lies at Vienna, not at Constantinople. We should learn 
from our opponents. The Muscovite strives to achieve 
his end by attempting to break up the Austrian Empire ; 
we, as thorough-going antagonists of Russia, as friends of 
liberty and civilisation against Muscovite aggression and 
barbarism, in the interests of our Empire, should strive 
to support this great stronghold, the Austrian Empire, 
holding the key of the East, by every means in our 


power. 








COSTS, 


T was observed after the passing of the Judicature 
Act that that Statute had effected in reality but one 
alteration in our law—namely, the calling old things by 
new names, That this remark did not contain the whole 
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truth is illustrated by a case recently tried before Lord 

Coleridge and a special jury, Under cover of simplify- 
ing and cheapening that most expensive of all com- 

modities, the law, of rendering procedure simple and 

intelligible, and of fusing the principles of Common Law 

and Equity, there was introduced a clause into the Judica- 

ture Act which made a great constitutional change and 

struck at the very root of the principle which had pre- 

viously fixed the relations of the jury to the judge. Until 

the passing of the Judicature Act the judge determined 

the law and the law only; juries determined the facts. 

It was the right and the duty of the jury when they found 
a verdict for the plaintiff to say whether the plaintiff 
should have his costs paid by the defendant. If the verdict 
of the jury was for 40s. damages, the defendant had to pay- 
the plaintiff's costs ; if for less than 40s. then the plaintiff 
paid his costs out of his own pocket. The Judicature Act 

took away this important right from the jury, and gave it 

to the judge, who now has in every case an absolute 

power as to the giving or the withholding costs. 

The discretionary power as to costs always belonged 
to the Chancery judges, and probably the Common Law 
judges were entrusted with thé same power in order to 
secure a uniformity in the Courts of Law and Equity. 
But uniformity may be purchased at too dear a price,. 
and we venture to think that it was so in this case. The 
Vice-Chancellors sat in their courts without a jury, and 
were the sole arbiters of fact and law ; they could, there- 
fore, give such redress as they pleased, and in the way 
they pleased, measuring the quantum of damages, and 
making it greater or less, according as they gave the costs 
or not. But in the Common Law Courts, where there is 
a jury as well as a judge, ought the judge to have this 
power over the costs? We should say no; and for this 
reason : the jury cannot penetrate into the mind of the 
judge ; they cannot tell which way he will give his 
decision as to costs; they must consequently make a 
guess as to what he will do; and thus blindfolded they 
will have to decide what damages to give. Juries, 
therefore, who find a verdict for the plaintiff will act on 
one of two principles. They will either, determining 
from the judge’s manner, or from the impression that his 
summing-up has made upon their minds, give such 
damages as will, they imagine, be enough on a rough 
estimate to cover the plaintiffs costs as well as to com- 
pensate him for the injury, or else the jury will take no 
heed of costs at all, but will leave that question to the 
judge’s decision. These are the only two courses which 
are open to the jury, and both may lead to injustice. If 
the former course is pursued, the jury may give too 
large or too small a sum as an equivalent for costs, and 
may also make a mistake as to the opinion the judge has 
formed, and by this means the plaintiff will have his 
costs paid twice over. Or, if the jury adopt the latter 
course, they will tacitly permit a. man whom they think 
to have been wronged once to be wronged a second 
time. 

Only those persons who have had the misfortune to be 
litigants know how much is contained in that little word 
“costs,” and to how much that wonderful product of civi- 
lisation—a lawyer’s bill—may amount. Surely there are 
sufficient deterrents to prevent injured persons bringing 
claims in a court of law without this further and most 
formidable deterrent of all. To a non-legal mind it 
would appear plain that if a plaintiff is entitled to a ver- 
dict at all he ought not to have to pay a heavy Sum in 
order to obtain it. SS 

It may now be worse fora plaintiff to win a case than 
to lose it. If he wins his case he may, by the order of 
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the judge, lose fifty-fold the amount of the damages the 
jury has awarded him, and from this order there is no 
appeal. But if the plaintiff loses his case in the court 
below, a superior court may give judgment for him, 
carrying costs. Members of the House of Lords have 
recently been complaining of the absence of work. They 
might well spend some of their ample leisure in passing 
a Bill to remove the grievance to plaintiffs we have 
endeavoured to point out. This question, whether it be 
taken to the Lords or Commons first, must depend for 
dts support upon the non-legal members of both Houses. 
‘Members of the two Houses who have been, or are de- 


-sirous of being, judges, will be certain to oppose any 


measure which is likely to deprive the judges of any por- 
tion of their power; but it behoves all lay-members of 
both Houses to secure justice to an unfortunate class 
in which they may themselves some day be included— 
plaintiffs in a Court of Law. 








GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE 
UNKNOWN.—V. 


Le By SAMUEL BUTLER. 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


THEISM denies knowledge of a God of any kind- 
Pantheism and Theism alike profess to give us a 
God, but they alike fail to perform what they have pro- 
mised. We can know nothing of the God they offer us, 
for not even do they themselves profess that any of our 
senses can be cognisant of him. They tell us that he is a 
personal God, but that he has no material person. This is 
disguised Atheism. What we want is a Personal God, 
the glory of whose Presence can be made in part evident 
to our senses, though what we can realise is less than 
nothing in comparison with what we must leave for ever 
unimagined. 

And truly such a God is not far from every one of us ; 
for if we survey the broader and. deeper currents of men’s 
thoughts during the last three thousand years, we may 
observe two great and steady sets as having carried away 
with them the more eligible races of mankind. The one 
is a tendency from Polytheism to Monotheism ; the other 
from Polytypism to Monotypism of the earliest forms of 
life—all animal and vegetable forms having at length 
come to be regarded as differentiations of a single monad. 

No man does well so to kick against the pricks as to 
set himself against tendencies of such depth, strength, 
and permanence as this. If he is to be in harmony with 
the dominant opinion of his own and of many past ages, 
he will see a single spirit as the supporter and upholder 
of all that lives, and a single God-impregnated germ as 
having been the parent from which all living forms have 
sprung. 

One spirit, and one form capable of such modification 
as its directing spirit shall think fit; one soul and one 
body, one God and one Life. For the time has come 
when the two unities so painfully arrived at must be 
joined together as body and soul, and be seen not as two, 
but one. There is no living organism untenanted by 
the Spirit of God, nor any Spirit of God apart from 
organism embodying and expressing it. God and the 
Life of the World are like a mountain, which will present 
different aspects as we look at it from different sides, but 
which, when we have gone all round it, proves to be one 
only. God is the world of sense, and the world of sense 
is God. 

I have repeatedly said that we ought to see all animal 
and vegetable life as uniting to form a single personality. 
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I should perhaps explain this more fully, for the idea of 
a compound person is one which at first is not very easy 


‘to grasp, inasmuch as we are not conscious of any but our 


more superficial aspects, and have therefore until lately 
failed to understand that we are ourselves compound 
persons. 

“ Each cell in the human body is now admitted by physio- 
logists to be a person with an intelligent ‘soul, differing from 
our Own more complex soul in degree and not in kind, an 
like ourselves, being born, living, and dying. It woul 
appear, then, as though ‘ we,’ ‘our souls,’ or ‘ selves,’ or ‘ per- 
sonalities,’ or by whatever name we may prefer to be ed, 
are but the consensus and full-flowing stream of countless 
sensations and impulses on the part of our tributary souls or 
* selves,’ who probably no more know that we exist, and that 
they exist as a part of us, than a microscopic insect knows 
the results of spectrum analysis, or than an agricultural 
labourer knows the working of the British Constitution ; and 
of whom we know no more than we do of the habits and 
feelings of some class widely separated from our own.”— 
(“ Life and Habit,” p. 110.) . 

After which it became natural to ask the following 
question :— 

“Is it possible to avoid imagining that we may be our- 
selves atoms, undesignedly combining to form some vaster 
being, though we are utterly incapable of perceiving this 
being as a single individual, or of realising the scheme and 
scope of our own combination? And this, too, not a 
Spiritual being, which, without matter or what we think 
matter of some sort, is as complete nonsense to us as though 
men bade us love and lean upon an intelligent vacuum, but 
a being with what is virtually flesh and blood and bones, 
with organs, senses, dimensions in some way analogous to our 
own, into some other part of which being at the time of 
our great change we must infallibly re-enter, starting clean 
anew, with bygones bygones, and no more ache for ever 
from age or antecedents. : 

* * * * * * 


“¢ An organic being,’ writes Mr. Darwin, ‘ is a microcosm, 
a little universe, formed of a host of self-propagating 
organisms inconceivably minute and numerous as the stars 
in Heaven.’ As these myriads of smaller organisms are 
parts and processes of us, so are we parts and processes 
of life at large.” 


A tree is composed of a multitude of subordinate 
trees, each bud being a distinct individual. So coral 
polypes form a tree-like growth of animal life, with 
branches from which spring individual polypes that are 
connected by a common tissue and supported by a 
common skeleton. We have no difficulty in seeing a 
unity in multitude, anda multitude in unity here, because 
we can observe the wood and the gelatinous tissue con- 
necting together all the individuals which compose 
either the tree or the mass of polypes. Yet the skeleton, 
whether of tree or of polype, is inanimate; and the 
tissue, whether of bark or gelatine, is only the matted 
roots of the individual buds; so that the outward and 
striking connection between the individuals is more 
delusive than real. The true connection is one which 
cannot be seen, and consists in the animation of each 
bud by a like spirit—in the community of soul, in “the 
voice of the Lord which maketh men to be of one mind 
in an house ”—‘“ to dwell together in unity ”—and to 
take what are practically identical views of things, and 
express themselves in concert under all circumstances. 
Provided this—the true unifier of organism—can be 
shown to exist, the absence of gross outward and 
visible but inanimate common skeleton is no bar to one- 
ness of personality. 

Let us picture to our minds a tree of which all the 
woody fibre shall be invisible, the buds and leaves seem- 
ing to stand in mid-air unsupported and unconnected 
with one another, so that there is nothing but a certain 
tree-like collocation of foliage to suggest any common 
principle of growth uniting the leaves. 

Three or four leaves of different ages stand living 
together at the place in the airwhere the end of each bough 
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should be ; of these the youngest are stiil tender and in 
the bud, while the older ones are turning yellow and on 
the point of falling. Between these leaves a sort of twig- 
like growth can be detected if they are looked. at in 
certain lights, but it is hard to see, except perhaps when 
a bud is on the point of coming out. Then there does 
appear to be a connection which might be called branch- 
like. 

The separate tufts are very different from one another, 
so that oak leaves, ash leaves, horse-chestnut leaves, &c., 
are each represented, but there is one species only at 
the end of each bough. 

Though the trunk and all the inner boughs and leaves 
have disappeared, yet there hang here and there fossil 
leaves, also in mid-air ; they appear to have been petrified, 
without method or selection, by what we call the 
caprices of nature; they hang in the path which the 
boughs and twigs would have taken, and they seem to 
indicate that if the tree could have been seen a mil- 
lion years earlier, before it had grown to its. present 
size, the leaves standing at the end of each bough 
would have been found very different from what they are 
now. Let us suppose that all the leaves at the end of all 
the invisible boughs, no matter how different they now 
are from one another, were found in earliest budhood to 
be of one form only, and afterwards to develop towards 
each differentiation. through stages which were indi- 
cated by the fossil leaves. Lastly, let us suppose that 
though the boughs which seem wanted to connect 
all the living forms of leaves with the fossil leaves, 
and with countless forms of which all trace has 
disappeared, and also with a single root—have be- 
come invisible, yet that there is irrefragable evidence to 
show that they once actually existed, and indeed are exist- 
ing at this moment, in a condition as real though as 
invisible to the eye as air or electricity. Should we, I ask, 
under these circumstances hesitate to call our imaginary 
plant or tree by a single name, and to think of it as one 
person, merely upon the score that the woody fibre was in- 
visible? Should we not esteem the common soul, memories 
and principles of growth which are preserved between all 
the buds, no matter how widely they differ in detail, as a 
more living bond of union than a framework of wood, 
which, though visible to the eye, is nevertheless inani- 
mate ? 

The answer is too plain for question; we should see 
our supposed tufts of leaves as a tree, that is to say, as a 
compound existence, each one of whose component 
items was compounded of others which were also in 
their turn compounded. But the tree above described 
is no imaginary parallel to the condition of life upon 
the globe; it is perhaps as accurate a description of the 
Tree of Life as can be put into so small a compass. The 
most sure proof of a man’s identity is the power to 
remember that such and such things happened, which 
none but he can know; the most sure proof of his 
remembering is the power to re-act his part in the 
original drama, whatever it may have been ; if a man 
can repeat a performance with consummate truth, and 
can stand any amount of cross-questioning about it, he 
is the performer of the original performance, whatever it 
was. The memories which all living forms prove by their 
actions that they possess—the memories of their common 
identity with a single person in whom they meet—this 


is incontestable proof of their being animated by a 


common soul. It is certain, therefore, that all living 
forms, whether animal or vegetable, are in reality one 
animal ; we and the mosses being part of the same vast 
‘person in no figurative sense, but with as much bond fide 
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literal truth as when we say that a man’s finger-nails and 
his eyes are parts of the same man. 

It is in this Person that we may see the Body of God 
—and in the evolution of this Person the mystery of his 
incarnation, -  §, Burrer. 








MODERN POLITE CONVERSATION. 


Li is probable—if we may venture to parody for the 

thousandth time a maxim which it is not lawful 
to quote in its original form—that half the world does 
not know how the other half talks. It is even probable— 
if we trust a gentleman who has written a book—that 
more than half the educated world does not know how 
the other half talk. The gentleman’s name is Parry 
Gwynne, his book is entitled “A Word to the Wise,” 
and his publishers are Messrs. Griffiths and Farran. We 
are thus lavish of detail because “A Word to the Wise” 
is a work which can hardly be perused without either 
pleasure or profit. Those who derive pleasure from it 
will probably not derive profit, and those who derive 
profit will, from the nature of the case, fail to perceive 
the joke. But it would be too much to expect both 
profit and pleasure for an outlay of the modest sum of six- 
pence. Most people would be only too glad if their 
accounts could show a return of either profit or pleasure 
for the expenditure of much larger sums. 

The point of the jest in this matter—one cannot be 
too explicit in performing the office of showman—is that 
Mr. Gwynne both inside and outside his book affects only 
to address “the wise.” He does not condescend to 
instruct in grammatical niceties those who do not possess 
the rudiments. He writes, he tells us, only for the edu- 
cated, and certain less definite allusions to ‘‘accomplished 
men and women” and “ to the eloquence of the scholar” 
seem to show that even “the educated” is too vague a 
term to describe Mr. Gwynne’s erring flock. The mistakes 
he is going to correct are not those of lady novelists, 
penny-a-liners, or headmasters of public schools—three 


classes of persons who are not expected to be able to . 


write, even if they can speak, English, Mr. Gwynne 
takes a higher flight, and castigates the manner of speech 
of accomplished sinners. He is no ’prentice, nor even 
instructor of ’prentices, and one turns his pages with the 
expectation of instruction in the nicest mysteries of the 
language. These hopes are soon dashed to the ground. 
The very first vulgar error attacked is indeed not unpro- 
mising, for it is nothing less than the battle of “spoons- 
ful” versus * spoonfuls,” which Mr. Gwynne decides on 
high metaphysical grounds in favour of the latter. It is 
disappointing after this to find that Mr. Gwynne’s edu- 
cated persons speak of “a disagreeable effluvia,” and we 
seem to have got into rather a different stratum of edu- 
cation. The company of the educated becomes still 
more mixed a few pages further. Persons who say 
“between you and I” receive from Mr. Gwynne the 
freedom of the guild, although their shortcomings are 
rebuked with all due severity and with somewhat un- 
necessary argument. Astonishment, however, is not 
allowed to decrease. Mr. Gwynne knows persons of 
respectable education who in their turn “know a lady 
living at Richmond who has two daughters which the 
eldest married a captain in the navy.” Mrs. Baynes in 
“ Philip” was certainly guilty of the sentence “which noble 
his conduct I own it has been,” but that was in a moment 
of excitement. We have come across ignorant persons 
who accused the author of “ Billy Taylor” of the same 
error when he wrote “ which when the captain came to 
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hear of,” though the relative in that sentence is strictly 
correct. But Mr. Gwynne’s persons of respectable edu- 
cation must be curiosities indeed! “These kind of 
entertainments” and “those sort of experiments” are 
locutions indulged in by them, and it is not therefore 
surprising that they require instruction on the subject of 
the verbs “lie” and “lay.” But even after all these ex- 
periences of the vagaries which do not in Mr. Gwynne’s 
eyes disentitle the guilty to be called educated, it is 
alarming to find the following chronicled among their 
lapses :-—“ He se¢ on the beach until the sun went down” 
is a phrase which Mr, Gwynne has “‘ often heard,” and it 
is not to be wondered that such a remarkable confusion 
of functions between sun and spectator has grieved him 
very much, The criminal who executed this astronomi- 
cal manceuvre is probably also responsible for the sentence, 
‘‘he rose the books from the floor,” but that anybody 
except as a joke ever said to Mr. Gwynne, “I should 
have went to the theatre,” we take leave to doubt, ‘I 
done,” says the instructor, mildly, is inadmissible for “ I 
did,” and few critics will think the statement too strong, 
especially as he liberally permits his pupils to say, “I 
have done it.” 

When Mr. Gwynne progresses from grammatical 
errors to errors of pronunciation and in the choice of 
words, he becomes worth listening to by more people 
than are at all likely to read him, though his precepts 
are, in some points, not according to the best knowledge; 
but it is certainly curious that such gross errors as those 
of which we have just given an abridged list should be 
thought sufficiently common to require solemn correction 
in a special manual, The worst of it is that though Mr. 
Gwynne has been, perhaps, a little too catholic in his 
admission of faults which yet do not, according to him, 
disqualify the makers for the title “ educated people,” 
there is no doubt that some, at least, of these errors are 
often enough committed by those who ought to know 
better. Only the painful. editors of periodicals and a 
few diligent students of minor novels and poetry know 
with how little knowledge of English the average 
Englishman thinks himself entitled to commit his 
thoughts, or what pass with him as such, to paper. 
There is one phrase, “and which,” unnoticed by Mr. 
Gwynne, but constantly stumbled over even by practised 
‘writers, and there are others which overcome some at 
least of the mighty. What makes this the more curious 


is, that there is nothing to parallel it in other literatures 
-and languages. Frenchmen are notoriously ill-educated 


as we count education. Yet the occurrence of a faute 


‘de frangais is exceedingly rare, not merely in the best 
-writers of France, but even in her least distinguished 


journalists and authors. Germany has been accused of 
-possessing no literary style whatever, and there may be 
some truth in the charge, but grammatical errors are 
certainly not common in German writers of any class. 
‘It will be rather curious to see whether the great lift 
‘which has recently been given to primary education in 


-England has had any effect in this way. We are disposed 


to doubt it. Correct writing comes, as a rule, much less 
from direct teaching of grammar and composition than 
‘from critical reading of the best authors or from conver- 
‘sational practice in the best society. Nobody reads the 
‘best authors now, with the exception of a few eccentric 
‘people; and good society, in the sense in which we have 
used the term, is rapidly ceasing to exist. It is already 
considered mere prudery—though, thank Heaven, there 
‘are ‘a few prudes left—to refuse the hideous barbarism 
“ reliable,” and in ten years’ time the penny-a-lining use 

of “transpire” may, for aught we know, acquire a 
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similar authority side by side with the proper use of ‘the 
word. We are notquite sufficiently pessimist to fear that 
the majority of educated ever say, “ I done,” 
for “ I did,” or that they will fall into the error of that 
singular person who knew a lady with two daughters at 
Richmond. But slovenly English as distinguished from 
English positively ungrammatical is rather increasing 
than decreasing, and “ Words to the Wise,” or rather 
the unwise, wi!! hardly, we fear, prevent the increase. 








SUNDAY AT THE EAST-END. 


HE clergy at the East-end of London have recently 
been complaining that Sunday after Sunday their 
churches present the melancholy spectacle of a beggarly 
array of empty benches. Among the teeming popula- 
tions of Bethnal Green, Wapping, and Stepney, a congre- 
gation of about twenty persons is the usual attendance 
at morning service. In the deserted pews of many an 
imposing edifice, Gothic or Italian, reared at consider- 
able expense of late years to meet the wants of devo- 
tional dockyardsmen and sailors just home from the sea, 
and supposed to have an unconquerable yearning for 
Gregorian chants, the dust deepens, the spider thrives, 
and the printed appeals of the incumbent, for subscrip- 
tions that never appear, accumulate in little piles. 

Once it was not so. In the days gone by, when the 
new Church first planted itself among the mechanics’ 
cottages in the long straight streets of Dalston and 
Haggerston, alms and doles used to be plentifully dis- 
tributed among the poverty-stricken worshippers (who, 
out of curiosity, came once or twice to these spacious 
fanes), in the hope of inducing them to repeat their visit, 
and of so creating the nucleus of a congregation. And, 
for a time, this policy is said to have succeeded, and 
such rival temples of Roman Catholicism and Dissent as 
exist in the neighbourhood were proportionately deserted. 
But prompted presumably by self-respect, and possibly 
in some degree by want of funds, the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church appear to have discontinued this 
“claqueur ” practice of filling their churches with a paid 
congregation. The result was that the people no longer 
came. It is gravely lamented that the inhabitants of the 
East-end prefer to spend their one leisure day in the 
week according to their own ideas of what is best for 
them. Some, it seems, are given to lying in bed on 
Sunday morning, and perusing their Reynolds. Others 
crowd the river steamboats and flock to Rosherville, whilst 
as to the large audience that assembles in the Regent’s 
Park on Sunday afternoons to listen to “ Les Cloches de 
Corneville” or the “Baden-Baden Valse,” the heart of 
many a mission curate would rejoice if the pleasure- 
seekers could be induced to adjourn em masse to one 
of the empty churches at Bethnal Green, and there 
deposit in the plate the penny a-piece which goes instead 
to the money-takers of the National Sunday League. 

Among the reasons which have been given for this 
decay of devotional zeal at the East-end, it is asserted, 
first, that the Church is undermanned ; and, secondly, 
that the poor people do not feel at home in churches, 
and would recognise the claims of Christianity, to pro- 
vide relief from theactual horrors oflife, much morereadily 
were the Gospel propounded inaschoolroom or mission- 
house. It has been suggested that the disproportion 
between the number of the clergy and the amount of the 
population at the East-end should be rectified by the 


creation of more lay missionaries, whilst the apparently 


repellent atmosphere of the spacious and handsome 
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churches which already. exist, and the “ leniethan. 
less, ch oirless, and almost senseless service which now 
obtains in too many of them,” should be exchanged for 
the more congenial surroundings of a mission-room, 


which “at a very slight cost might be made to look 


bright and church-like, and where the service should con- 
tain plenty of good hymns, not Ritualistic, and more 
practical preaching, showing how Christianity has to deal 
with the daily life of each individ 

Apart from the decidedly Methodistical flavour which 
pertains to them, the spirit of such suggestions as these 
is eminently superficial and contracted. If empty 
churches were likely to be filled by the efforts of lay 
missionaries, surely the three million and odd visits which 
at the recent May meeting of the City Mission were 
announced to have been paid by its employés during the 
last twelve months should have produced congregations 
of, at all events, more than twenty persons in the East- 
end churches, And if it were true that the lath and 
plaster of the mission-chapel was a more effectual 
counter-attraction to the flaming gin palace than the 
*‘ Jong-drawn aisle and fretted vault ” of church or minster, 
how is it that Dissenters invariably build their places of 
worship not in poor, but in thriving middle-class neigh- 
bourhoods? The Rector of Wapping stated lately that 
in that necessitous neighbourhood more than one chapel 
has lately been sold with a view to its removal to a more 
prosperous situation; and the fact that the Dissenting 
minister is dependent for his stipend on the contribu- 
tions of his congregation readily explains the cause of 
his seeking a more lucrative locality for his labours. It 
is, in short, difficult to see how extempore prayers and 
psalm-singing, however unritualistic and however plen- 
tiful, should prove more attractive to the struggling clerk 
or artisan of Bethnal Green or Wapping as an alternative 
to a four-shilling excursion to the Isle of Wight on a 
bright June Sunday, merely because the service is to 
take place in “a room built for the purpose, with the 
aid of a small organ,” instead of in a building which 
a Zimes correspondent alluded to with what he seemed 
to think scathing sarcasm as “a brick church,”s 

We apprehend that the real explanation of the pheno- 
menon of churches without congregations is to be sought 
in causes far deeper than those to which we have alluded. 
It is true that the complaint of non-attendance at church 
is not as yet very prevalent at the West-end. 


‘* Though, surely, if Lucifer, flying from Hades, 
Were to gaze on the scene, the paniers, and paints, 
He would say, looking round on the lords and the ladies, 
Oh, where is All Sinners, if this is All Saints?” 


Crowded though they be, it is not the poor who resort 
to the churches, and it has been pertinently asked, if froma 
West-end congregation the rich, the tradespeople, and the 
servants were subtracted, and the whole congregation were 
reduced to the day-labourers, the artisans, and the lower 
middle class, what would be the condition of a West-end 
church, even where there is a large poor population in the 
district? It implies no disrespect to religion, however, 
that the masses have of late begun to ask themselves 
to some purpose whether the Sabbath was made for 
man, or man for the Sabbath? ‘The recent debate in the 
House of Lords on the opening of museums on that holiday 
showed how widespread is the conviction that the Puri- 
tanical idea of spending Sunday in moody and vacant 
meditation, varied by long hours of vain repetition in 
high-backed pews, is a hideous mistake ; and it is a signi- 
ficant fact that that portion of the religious Press which 
has hitherto exhibited the most intolerant spirit on the 
question has maintained an ominous silence. Not even 
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Mr. Girdlestone, the notorious prosecutor of the Brighton 
Aquarium, has ventured to again inflict his views on the 
readers of the Record and the Rock. Coercive abstinence 
and lugubrious Sabbaths have been tried, and have failed. 
Drunkenness is on the increase, and ignorance still pre- 
vails to such an extent that,as lately happened, purchasers 
were found for “love fascinators,” and other of the many 
“nostrums which are to cure disappointments in love and 
long sea voyages.” It is to be hoped that in return for 
its large expenditure, the London School Board. will 
succeed in instilling more enlightened views into the 
minds of the rising generation ; and certainly the institu- 
tion of a free Sunday, part of which might be spent 
among works of art, or in beautiful gardens, or in listen- 
ing to literary or scientific lectures, would be far more 
likely to elevate the standard of popular intelligence than 
crowding rounda spouting maniac at a street corner, or 
shrieking doggerel hymns in stuffy mission rooms, in 
order to get through Sunday, And it is this rapidly- 
increasing conviction on the part of the public which 
we suspect has more than anything else to do with the 
complaints of the East-end clergy that their churches 
continue empty, 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ervomagpemases 
RAILWAY PROSPECTS. 


HE week which ends to-day will almost complete 
the first of those two periods into which, for 
dividend purposes, the railway year is divided. It is not 
too early, therefore, to form a reasonable estimate of the 
result of the half-year’s working, and the tale it will tell 
in the history of railway enterprise in this country. If we 
mistake not, such reasonable calculations will belie the 
theories which have for some time past been current in 
the City, and have been advanced with some ostentation 
by that portion of the daily press which most readily 
proffers its advice to the investing public. It has been 
the fashion amongst these publications, and especially the 
Times and the Daily News, to sound the most dismal 
notes of warning to anyone who might be rash enough to 
buy English railway stock. At each rise which has 
occurred in any of these stocks, they have proclaimed 
upon the housetops that the buying was “all due to 
speculation,” as the public “still persistently stood aloof ;” 
and every decline in prices has been gleefully reported, 
and cynically ascribed to ‘dividend anticipations.” 
There are, we believe, good reasons for supposing that 
each of those statements is mistaken ; and as the former 
is in greater degree founded upon the latter, we propose 
to point to a few facts and figures bearing out a some- 
what less pessimist view. 

To begin, then, with those facts which seem most 
readily to encourage a desponding view, we have, in the 
first place, the unpleasant certainty that traffics have 
fallen off. Taking fourteen of the principal English 
lines, and adding to the ascertained results of the past 
25 weeks the probable returns for the rest of the half- 
year, we may state the aggregate loss in round numbers 
at about £435,000. ‘This is made up of a loss of about 
£525,000 on ten of the lines set off against a gain of 
about ninety on those of the other, while the remaining 
line may be regarded as having neither gained nor lost. 
This is, no doubt, in spite of all allowances that may be 
made, a very unsatisfactory tale to tell. It does not, 
however, nearly represent the full amount of the gross 
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loss to be endured by the shareholders in the half-year. 


There must be added to it the charges on account of 


new capital raised, which are in some cases considerable, 
and which will swell the total amount of diminutions in 
revenue to probably about half a million. No amount of 
reasoning will explain away this solid item of decrease, 
which means on the whole a state of depression in the 
condition of railways, and a severe check to the progress 
upon which they confidently counted five or six years ago. 
At the same time, it would be absurd to look only at 
these discouraging symptoms, which lie on the surface of 
the question, and overlook, as too many critics seem 
disposed to do, the considerations which tend to qualify 
such apparent disastrous conclusions. Before noticing 
these latter it may be as well to pause one moment 
to analyse a little more closely the figures above given. 
Of the gross loss, it will be observed that a good deal 
more than half, viz., nearly £300,000, is attributable tothe 
osses suffered by one company alone—the North-Eastern 
—which, as a carrier of minerals, has been more adversely 
affected than any other English line. Of the remaining 
loss, as much as £200,000 is set down to the account of 
the three “southern” lines, whose returns were abnor - 
mally swelled during the whole of last summer by the 
Exhibition traffic. It may not be unreasonable to attri- 
bute the greater part of this loss to the absence of special 
attractions in Paris, and to lay a smaller, but still a sub- 
stantial, part of the blame for the rest to the charge of the 
extraordinary weather. Now in all these reflections 
there is a good deal to be found for the consolation of 
the stockholder. The companies which took unusually 
large receipts from visitors to the Exhibition could not 
have counted upon a continuance of that special source 
of prosperity; nor is it very credible that those who 
invested their money in the stocks of these companies 
did so in the idea that the Paris Exhibition was going to 
last for ever. And if this is the case, the price of Brighton, 
Chatham, and South-Eastern stocks last summer must 
have been regulated to a great extent by the belief that 
the traffics of those companies would this year be very 
near about what experience has shown them to be. To 
any person, whether capitalist or speculator, possessing 
even a few grains of common-sense, the returns of this 
spring cannot, one would suppose, appear either much 
larger or much smaller than should have been expected. 
Consequently if there has been a serious fall in the money 
value of those companies’ stocks, it is a fall which— 
granting to the English public a moderate share of 
wisdom and foresight—is not justified by the facts of the 
case. With regard to the weather, it may be said that 
decreases of trafficoccasioned therebyare dead losses not to 
be explained away by any sophistry. But it should be 
remembered that although bank holidays once wasted do 
not recur again, there are many people who, having given 
up a contemplated excursion at Easter or Whitsuntide, 
only defer that pleasure till a more convenient season ; so 
that the traffics which are lost in April or June may 
possibly be recovered in August or September, and the 
returns of the latter half-year thus benefit by the depres- 
sion in the first six months. 

There remains the most serious of all the cases of 
diminished receipts, that of the North-Eastern, which has 
lost on an average about £10,000 a week. And this 
leads us naturally to the principal argument which “ bulls ” 
of railway stock can now employ. The tremendous 
falling off in the takings of this Company has produced 
a fall of no more than about 41% per cent. in the price 
of its ordinary stock. On the 21st of June, 1878, it 
stood at 140, and on Saturday last the quotation was 
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134%. The explanation of a phenomenon which is at 
first sight puzzling is to be found in the knowledge, 
‘already pretty well established, how much this line can 
do in the way of curtailing expenses. The North-Eastern, 
and most other goods-carrying lines, are of a very 
“elastic” constitution, and are able to contract their 
energies and expenses so as to keep pace to a very great 
extent with the contraction of business in their own 
district. When a time arrives in which less goods are 
sent to them they run fewer trains and employ fewer 
servants. They cease at the same time to build fresh 
rolling stock, and they find that renewals and repairs 
prove a far less costly item. The question how far 
this cutting down of expenses can be made to go is 
of course a secret until the half-yearly reports are 
issued ; but we have some clue to it in the history of 
the second half of 1878. In that period the decreases 
in gross traffic on. the heavy lines were very serious, 
and the Stock Exchange showed occasional tendencies 
to panic in this department ; but when the dividends 
were declared it was found the North-Eastern, which 
had suffered most severely, only reduced its rate from 
7% to 7, and that the other companies made either a 
very trifling reduction or else no reduction at all in the 
yield to their shareholders. 

It would lead us too far into details to examine with 
any minuteness the several items in which a saving may 
probably have been effected in this half-year ; but it will 
be remembered that the metal which has been used in 
the course of it, or which has been purchased for future 
use, has been bought at an extremely low rate; that 
owing to the very general introduction of steel rails 
already paid for, and that at a low cost, the repairs will 
be less onerous ; that wages have certainly not increased, 
while the wage-earning staff has in many cases been 
reduced—on the heavy lines because of slack trade, and 
on the southern lines because of the decreased passenger 
traffic ; that the invention and use of better signal and 
brake arrangements has lessened the demand for human 
labour ; and finally that the general wear and tear of all 
description of stock has been much less serious. It ought 
not to be forgotten, moreover—though it generally is -for- 
gotten—that the railways themselves are profiting largely 
by the greater security they now afford to their passengers. 
In past years a very formidable item in the year’s accounts 
was presented under the heading of “ Compensation.” 
During the past six months accidents have been most 
rare and most insignificant in their results. The gain 
effected by this change does not appear in the weekly 
returns ; it is rarely even considered by speculators, who 
sell indeed when there has been a specially grave accident 
on any one line, but who are not, on the other hand, 
much disposed to buy on the strength of no accident 
having occurred for a long time. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that accidents are now really likely 
to be less frequent, and that the perfected system of 
signalling upon which the Board of Trade has insisted, 
is at last beginning to ensure safety to the public, and 
consequent prosperity to the railways themselves. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the science cf economy is one 
of those of which it may be said that “ practice makes 
perfect.” The whole nation, and the directors of these 
undertakings amongst the rest, have been driven by a dire 
necessity to resort to this virtue, which was fora very long 
time most imperfectly understood in the railway world. 

We shall soon know how far the policy of retrench- 
ment has gone to counterbalance the losses recorded in. 
the period now to be accounted for; but we shall be 
much surprised if it has not gone further than the 
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majority of critics suppose. In the meantime, to con- 
clude with a word as to the intrinsic value of railway 
stocks, whose price is characterised in many quarters as 
“inflated.” If we compare those prices with those that 
were charged twelve months ago, when money was dearer 


_and political affairs were at least in a less settled con- 


dition, it will be found that there has been a serious 
decline in value on the ten companies whose takings 
have decreased. It amounts on an average to about 
4 per cent. on the actual average price of the stocks. 
The Midland, which has been stationary as regards 
profits, is also stationary as regards price; and the two 
companies which haye substantially gained ground in 
traffic returns—the Great Eastern and the Great 
Northern—have advanced in value 20 per cent. and 13 
per cent, respectively, the smaller comparative gain by 
the latter company being due to the fact that there have 
been several fresh miles of rail added, which will of 
course increase considerably the outgoings. The result is 
that the average return for money invested in this species 
of property varies from 4% to 4% per cent., supposing 
that the last year’s rate of dividend were maintained. If 
it were to fall off by as much as 5 to 15 per cent., these 
stocks would still pay the investor 4 per cent.—a 
return which, in our opinion, may be not unfavourably 
compared with the rate of interest to be derived from 
any other safe employment of capital at this particular 
moment. 


ITALY AND THE LATIN MONETARY CON- 
VENTION. 


T the last conference which was held by this Con- 
vention, on 5th November, 1878, a new concession 

was granted to Italy by allowing her to coin silver five- 
franc pieces to the value of twenty million francs. This, 
however, has not given her full satisfaction, and we 
gather from a recent article in the Ofinione that an 
intention prevails of making fresh claims, which, as they 
may ultimately lead to serious disturbances in the mone- 
tary world, are important enough to deserve some notice. 
Italy wants to be allowed tocoin a fresh sixty million francs 
in five-franc pieces, whilst simultaneously retaining the 
faculty of allowing a portion of the small paper currency to 
remain in circulation. As far as the first part of the 
demand is concerned, the benefit to be derived from it 
is apparent. What is intended is an immediate profit, 
amounting at the present price of silver to about ten 
million francs, and which would simply be pocketed, 
should the other States of the Latin Union give it their 
sanction. ‘The transaction, indeed, is easy enough. You 
buy the cheap metal either in England or in Germany, 
turn it into five-franc pieces, send these to Paris or 
Brussels, and have gold remitted in exchange to cover the 
purchase of the silver. This would be an arbitrage of 
the most elementary kind, if it were not that every 
country is responsible for the money it issues. And at 
this point we come across a novel kind of attempted re- 
pudiation such as cannot be overlooked, seeing that the 
threat emanates from one of the foremost periodicals the 
country possesses. ‘The original monetary convention of 
23rd December, 1865, says the Ofinione, clearly and dis- 
tinctly does not make any provision for the contingency 
of redemption, neither does the new treaty contain the 
slightest reference to it ; hence it follows that there is no 
occasion for us to entertain any fear anent the “ liquida- 
tion,” as it is termed, of the five-franc pieces. It would 
hardly seem credible that anybody should deliberately 
uphold such views, which by no straining of words even 
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to their utmost limits could for a single moment be sub- 
stantiated ; it is, therefore, needless to dwell further on 
the subject, It ought to be remarked that. from 1872 till 
1879 Italy has been coining five-franc pieces to the amount 
of 271 milllion francs, which cannot have yielded less than 
a margin of 19 million francs. As regards the second 
point of the Italian demands, viz., the maintenance of a 
part of the small paper currency, it is being supported by 
the following circumstance, which not less curiously illus- 
trates the position of affairs. A real fear seems to be 
entertained lest the bullion, which in consequence of last 
year’s arrangements will flow back from the States of the 
Latin Union, and more particularly from France, should 
be bought up and made the object of a speculation, or a 
corner, as the Yankees would call it, so that an absolute 
dearth of bullion might occur, such as, by the way, has 
previously been the case in that country, or in some parts 
of it, at least. The Government, therefore, wants to make 
sure of the possibility of crushing such attempts in the 
bud, and requires the authorisation of © eventually 
keeping the small notes in circulation. It need 
hardly be stated that neither France nor the 
other States of the Latin Convention, completely in- 
undated by Italian silver coins of every description as 
they are, will for a moment listen to such a proposal. 
Last year they reluctantly yielded to Italy. More cannot 
and will not be done At the same time, Switzerland 
and Belgium are known to incline predominantly towards 
the Mono-Metallic System, and their representatives, 
Messrs. Feer-Hertzog and Primée, are even decided 
supporters of the gold standard, so that at the present 
moment a situation has been brought about which can 
hardly be knottier and more entangled. It therefore 
cannot be- a matter of surprise that great excitement 
prevails in governmental and diplomatic circles, and it is 
even privately asserted that a lively interchange of com- 
munications has already taken place between the different 
Governments. Up to the present time the matter has 
not made any progress, and the utmost curiosity is 
evinced as to how the intricate question will be finally 
settled. If rumours now circulating may be credited, 
there is no chance of a compromise being accepted, and, 
should the worst come to the worst, a rupture would be 
the result. In such a case there could not be the 
“slightest doubt that a momentous revolution in the 
monetary position would ensue, the consequences of 
which it is utterly impossible to anticipate. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


cinneniQpecnmmn 
THE LYCEUM. 


ASIMIR DELAVIGNE'S “Louis XI.,” forming 
one of the selections for the summer programme 

at the Lyceum, was given on Friday, the zoth inst. 
Although it is far from being a strongly-constituted piece 
of dramatic work, it is a play which affords great oppor- 
tunity for display of talent in the part of the hypocritical 
Monarch who gives the title ; and for this reason, if for 
no other, we can endorse the selection, and congratulate 
Mr. Irving on showing us a most vivid and powerful 
rendering of the King. Good as his impersonation was 
admitted to be on his former appearance in the character, 
he has improved on it, and the alternating phases of 
hatred, hypocrisy, and terror were depicted with wonder- 
ful skill and subtlety. The two scenes, the first where 
the craven crouches in deadly fear before the avenging 
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dagger of Nemours, and the second, where death closes 
his career, were masterpieces of art, and the repeated calls 


for the actor testified the approval of the audience. 


Miss Alma Murray as Marie, and Mrs. Chippendale as 
Martha, were both excellent; Mr. Mead and Mr. For- 
rester, the one as Francois de Paul, the hermit, and the 
other as the King’s physician, Jacques Coitier, also 
rendered great assistance. Mr. Andrews played the 
Dauphin creditably, and Mr. F. Cooper appeared as the 
Duke de Nemours. That the piece was magnificently put 
upon the stage goes without saying, as this is made a 
sine qua non under Mr. Irving’s management. 


OLYMPIC. 


“s AST LYNNE” has long since been included in 

the category of useful stop-gaps. That is to 
say, with a decent interpretation it may be reckoned a 
pretty sure attraction for a limited number of nights; 
and we suppose Miss Heath, who opened with it at the 
Olympic on Monday, expects to achieve this much and 
no more. The eminently dramatic plot of Mrs. Wood’s 
novel affords excellent groundwork for the construction 
of a sensational play ; but it would be almost impossible 
to find a piece more closely packed with high-falutin sen- 
timentality and stale platitudes than the version of “ East 
Lynne” performed the other night. Let us pass over 
the play, however, and come to the acting. Miss 
Heath, who of course sustains the dual part of Lady 
Carlyle and Madame Vine, presented a strangely un- 
equal impersonation. In the first act her bearing was 
constrained and unnatural, and there was no skill in 
the pourtrayal of the swift-grown jealousy that so 
quickly ruins the happiness of her life. Her utterance, 
too, was excessively slow, and the dialogue with the 
husband dragged very much. In the scene with her 
betrayer, in the second act, the actress improved, here 
pourtraying with considerable force and effect the 
mingled feelings of shame, anger, and scorn that possess 
the wretched heroine. The disguise when she returns as 
a governess to her former home was admirably “ made 
up,” and the foreign accent very naturally sustained ; but 
the whole interview with Archibald Carlyle was over- 
acted. Indeed, Miss Heath’s emotion was so absurdly 
palpable that the whole sense and probability—such as it 
has—of the situation were completely destroyed At all 
events, any ordinary Mrs. Carlyle must have felt very 
uncomfortable at seeing the new governess take such an 
overpowering interest in her husband at the moment of 
arriving in the house. Later on, though, in the scenes 
with her child, and the final act, Miss Heath had plenty of 
opportunity for consistently displaying the passion and 
anguish in which she so revels. Toned down at the 
points we have indicated, her assumption will become 
vastly improved, and as such it may be termed an un- 
qualified success. Miss Heath is exceptionally well 
supported. Mr. Henry Sinclair only requires the addi- 
tion of a beard to the false moustache and whiskers that 
suit him so badly to complete a good appearance and 
excellent performance as Carlyle. Mr. J. H. Barnes acts 
cleverly and with repose as that gentlemanly villain, 
Levison. Mr. Clitherow is amusing as Justice Hare, 
and other parts are ably filled by Messrs. Price, Reeves 
Smith, and Calhaem, Miss Kate Aubrey, and Mrs. 
Ormsby. The acting of Miss Georgie White as the 
child, Willie Carlyle, deserves special mention, as 


decidedly above the average of infantine dramatic 
exhibitions, 


MUSIC. 


i a 
CONCERTS. 


Vrarv-Louis.—The final concert of the most extended 
and important series of orchestral—z.e., purely classical— 
concerts ever yet given in this country by a single 
individual took place in St. James’s Hall last week. 
It was for the benefit of Madame Viard-Louis and 
Mr. Weist Hill, and we were pleased to see a fairly 
large audience present. The Svendsen symphony was 
not repeated, as we had hoped might have been possible; 
but ample compensation was forthcoming in a really 
magnificent performance of Spohr’s symphonic master- 
piece, “The Power of Sound.” Following this came a 
pianoforte concerto by Mr. Oscar Raif (a professor of the 
Berlin Conservatoire), the solo part being sustained by 
the composer himself. For an Opus I. this turned out a 
meritorious work, if not something more, and the first 
movement was particularly fine. Mr. Raif played with 
brilliancy and expression, and was twice recalled to the 
platform. The remaining novelties were a minuet by 
Joseph Williams, not very remarkable for originality or 
piquancy, and an overture entitled “ Patrie,” by Georges 
Bizet. Although lengthy and not constructed in ortho- 
dox form, the latter was heard with every sign of pleasure 
and interest. It teems with the melody and charm of 
the genius that gave us “ Carmen,” is splendidly orches- 
trated, and the climax is wonderfully imposing. The 
overture formed a worthy ending to the concert, and at 
its close Madame Viard-Louis and Mr. Weist Hill were 
called forward to receive a well-nigh overwhelming 
ovation. 

Herr Max LatstNErR’s.—This was another interesting 
and well-attended concert that want of space obliges us 
to briefly dismiss, Herr Laistner is a first-rate pianist, 
and one of the most rising professors in the London 
Academy of Music. As a soloist he deserves to be better 
known, since the style in which he executed a string of 
difficult pieces the other night leaves no room for doubt 
as to his probability of success. . 

MADAME STELLA Corva’s.—At this successful little 
matinée the features most deserving of mention were the 
artistic singing of Madame Corva, and the delightful 
playing of those gifted young performers on the violin 
and piano, Mdlles. Jadwiga and Wanda de Bulewski, who 
are fast becoming favourites in high musical circles. 

HERR SCHARWENKA.’s—A chamber concert was given. 
by this eminent pianiste on Thursday last. He played 
three pieces of Chopin with singular power and sweet- 
ness. But it is to be regretted that Herr Scharwenka’s 
own compositions, good as they are, occupied so much 
of the programme. He is distinctly better as a musician 
than as a composer. Herren Franke, Heimendahl, and 
Van Biem supported the deneficiaire. 

Her Majesty’s THEATRE.—“ Aida” has been pro- 
duced at Her Majesty’s with some success. Mdlle. Kellogg 
was eminently satisfactory in the difficult part of Aida. 

RoyaL ITALIAN Opera.—“ Il Re di Lahore,” M. 
Massenet’s grand opera, is to be produced this evening. 
We fear that Madame Turolla will hardly be able to do 
justice to the role of Nair; that of Alim is, however, 
entrusted to almost the only respectable tenor now on 
the operatic stage, M. Gayarre. 


youn oP AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
ained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
ross of the Legion of Honour, the Gold Medal, mod nies che Meer Medal.— 
1€, Wicmore Street, London, W. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


—— ain 
LORD CARNARVON’S AGAMEMNON.* 


HIS brilliant translation of the “ Agamemnon” of 
féschylus by Lord Carnarvon adds another 
evidence, if such were needed, of the place of pride won 
in classical scholarship by the nobility of England, and 
maintained by them from the revival of letters to the 
present day. It was to a noble scion of the house of 
Douglas we owe the first translation of Virgil into 
English verse. It was to the Earl of Surrey we owe the 
first blank verse translation of the Second and Fourth 
fineids, a version never surpassed for terseness and 
force. It was from Lord Lauderdale’s fine version of 
Virgil’s works that John Dryden, more “ glorious” than 
honest, borrowed his best passages. And it is to the 
late Lord Derby and the late Lord Ravensworth we owe 
two of the most successful translations of Homer’s Iliad 
and the Odes of Horace. It is remarkable, too, that 
three out of the four most elegant and accomplished 
writers of Latin verse during the present century were 
members of the nobility—the Marquis of Wellesley, and 
the late Lord Lyttelton, and the late Lord Ravens- 
worth. 

In undertaking a translation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” to 
use the language of Atschylus himself, Lord Carnarvon 
“has dared the undareadle,” for he has attempted to solve a 
problem in translation which was attempted by John 
Conington, the greatest classical scholar of his age, and 
by the scholarly Symonds, as well as by the poets Milman 
and Browning, by Professors Blackie and Plumptre, who 
have all failed more or less to give the English reader 
anything approaching an adequate transcript of the grand 
original. A perfect translation of the “ Agamemnon,” 
we admit, is impossible, and therefore we have no 
right to look for such a reproduction in English of 
all the massive and colossal majesty, all the 
grandeur and the gloom, all the solemn and stately 


composure, and all the moving and mysterious power and 


charm of its most impassioned .scenes. It is equally 
impossible for any translation to render anything like 
justice to the striking and significant imagery of the 
Eschylean compound words, pictures as they are in 
miniature, and oftener subtle and suggestive adumbrations, 
than painted in palpable form and colour; and equally 
is it impossible to render to English ears and hearts, as 
fEschylus did to the ears and hearts of enraptured 


‘Greece, the marvellous and mystic music of those chora] 


songs of sorrow for the dead and for the doomed to die, 
full as they are to overflowing of the most piercing pathos 
that ever went to the heart and through the heart of 
man. 

It is this combined terror and pity so largely exerted 
by the “Agamemnon” of Aischylus that makes it so 
difficult to translate this the most perfect inspira- 
tion of the ancient tragic muse, according to the dictum 
of Aristotle, the supreme critic of the ancient world, who 
requires that a perfect tragedy should combine the most 
powerful appeal to terror with the most powerful appeal 
to pity. 

But although so many and so insuperable obstacles 
prevent any translation from doing full justice to this 
marvellous drama, which, like the plant sung by Milton, 
can bear its “bright and golden flower” of perfection 


‘only in “its own soil,” we had some right to expect a 





* Agamemnon. Translated from Aischylus, B 


CARNARVON. (London: Murray. 1879.) 
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far more adequate rendering of it than had been achieved 
before the advent of Lord Carnarvon’s spirited and splendid 
version, which leaves all its rivals far away behind, im- 
perfect as it is as a whole, and unequal as it is in 
passages. Though inferior in scholarship to Conington 
(and who is not ?), Lord Carnarvon has a far juster 
appreciation of the merit and meaning of the poet, has 
more poetic sympathy with him, and has a more thorough 
mastery over the resources of the English language for 
purposes of translation. Level and commonplace in the 
extreme, Conington’s version has no life—it is cold and 
colourless as a Greek marble itself, though in parts 
chiselled with the hand of a master. Mr. Browning’s 
version is designed as a literal transcript “of the grand 
original.” But we look in vain for a single trace of the 
grand poetic spirit and strain of A®schylus in the bald, 
strict version of Mr. Browning, who gives us instead 
verbal crudities, archaic quaintness, harsh compounds, 
and monstrosities of construction neither Greek nor 
English, neither prose nor poetry. As aspecimen of Lord 
Carnarvon’s version and that of his most recent rival, Mr. 
Browning, we quote the famous speech of Clytemnestra, in 
which she describes the rapid course of the beacon fires 
which told the tale of captured Troy to the citizens of 


Argos :— 

LORD CARNARVON. 
It is the beacon fire on Ida’s Crest, 
By flaming convoys that hath brought the news 
From Ida’s woods to the Hermzan crag 
Of Lemnos—then from Lemnos to the heights 
Of Athos—Athos consecrate to Jove— 
Passed the broad brand of flame. Then towering high 
And gathering strength, e’en as it sped its course, 
It spanned the sea, and, like a golden sun, 
Flashed its red glow athwart Macistus’ cliff. 
And there the watchman, watching not in vain, 
Wrought at his labour till Europus’ flood 
Reddened again, and by Messapian towers, 
Heaping the beacon high with withered heath, 
His comrades saw and sped the message on. 
Then without stop or stay, or yet bedimmed, 
Like a bright morn the flaming herald flew 
Over Asopus’ plain, and wakened up 
Fresh fiery signals on Citharron’s rock. 
Nor did the watchmen on that distant height 
Refuse the flaming message sent from far, 
But sped it on till, blazing yet more high, 
It stooped on the Gorgopian lake, and climbed 
The cliffs of Agiplanchtus, warning wide 
To heap the bale-fire with unstinting hand, ° 
And then rekindled, in unbroken might, 
Swept the huge beard of flame, and soared about 
The headland, which looks down upon the waves 
Of the Saronic Gulf, and thence once more 
It flashed upon the Arachnzan cliffs, 
And the watch-towers that near the City stand, 
Till on the Atreidz’s roof it lighted last, 
Claiming descent from Ida’s far-off fires. 


MR. BROWNING. 
Hephaistos, sending a bright blaze from Idé, 
Beacon did beacon send, from fire the poster, 
Thitherward ; Idé to the rock Hermaian 
Of Lemnos ; and a third great torch o’ the island 
Zeus’ seat received in turn, the Athoan summit. 
And, so upsoaring as to still see over, 
The strong lamp-voyager, and all for joyance— 
Did the gold-glorious splendour, army sun like, 
Pass on—the pine tree—to Makistos’ —— 3 
Who did not—tardy—caught, no wits about him, 
By sleep—decline his portion of the missive. 
And far the beacon’s light, on stream Euripos, 
Arriving made aware Thessapias’ warde 
And up they lit in turn, played herald onwards, 
Kindling with flame a heap of gray old heather, 
And, strengthening still, the lamp, decaying nowise, 
Springing o’er Plain Asopos—full-moon fashion 
Effulgent—toward the crag of Mount Kithairon, 
Roused a new rendering-up of fire the escort— 
And light, far escort, lacked no recognition 
O’ the guard—as burning more than burnings told you, 
And over Lake Gorgopis light went leaping, 
And, at Mount Aigiplanktos safe arriving, - 
Enforced the law“ to never stint the fire-stuffs.” 
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i ith n grudged vigour, 
Ofteme Shue benh ty, tha co oe” : 
So as to strike above, in burning onward, : 
The look-out which commands the Strait Saronic. 
Then did it dart until it reached the outpost, 
Mount Anachnaios here, the city’s neighbour, 
And then darts to this roof of the Atreidz, 
This light of Idé’s fire not unforefathered. 

Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Browning have both failed 
to do justice to two of the most marked characteristics 
of the original: the poet’s love of martial metaphors, 
warrior as he was, and of his picturesque power of 
painting the places he describes with a truthfulness to 
nature and with a delicacy and discrimination of touch 
which nowhere reappear in any translation of Aéschylus, 
and leave us blind to the colours and forms depicted 
by the poet. Every mountain height in the landscape 
is here painted with an eye to its special form and, what is 
more, its colour, as it appears to the poet. Lord Carnarvon’s 
*‘ Hermezean crag” and, what is worse, Mr. Browning’s ‘rock 
Hermaian,” poorly represent what the poet really gives 
as “the Hermezan scaur, bald and grey.” Nor can we 
accept Lord Carnarvon’s “the height of Athos” or 
Mr. Browning’s “summit of Athos,” as an equivalent 
for the “precipice of Athos,” or “ headlong height.” 
Then Lord Carnarvon’s “ Macistus’ cliff” is less accu- 
rate than Mr. Browning’s ‘“ Makistos’ watchplace,” 
though we should prefer “watch towers.” Here as 
elsewhere, too, we miss the war metaphors, which are 
conspicuous by their absence. In the translation of 
the whole play, which breathes and burns with a mar- 
tial spirit—in harmony with the martial soul of its author 
and of its chief character, Agamemnon, the conqueror 
of Troy—we miss in about thirty passages these martial 
metaphors; and in the passage before us we have 
watchman instead of sentinel, although three times over 
the special Greek word wapayéAAew occurs, which marks 
the passing the watchword in war from soldier to soldier ; 
yet this metaphor is diluted and destroyed by our 
translators. In other respects the verse of Lord Car- 
narvon is far clearer in sense and nearer to the letter 
and spirit of the original than that of Mr. Browning, 
whose monstrosities, “‘ rendering up of fire the escort,” 
and “burning more than burnings told you,” are abso- 
lutely unintelligible without the Greek, and simply ridi- 
culous with it. Mr. Browning’s “decaying nowise ” 
and “the look-out” are altogether perversions of the 
Greek, and have not even the compensatory virtue of 
adding a particle of poetry to the translation. The allite- 
rations of Aischylus are very fairly repeated by Lord 
Carnarvon, who is the only translator who has really 
sought to reproduce this trait of the author. In the 
choruses, however, he is less successful; as where the allite- 
rated Greek is rendered (p. 25) :—‘‘ For those who in a 
foreign grave take their last rest,” here we should 
prefer— 


“ It’s low they lie beneath the land they loathed, 
And lack the light of life.” 


WHITE AND BLACK.* 


VEN Sir George Campbell’s most inveterate enemies 
have never accused him of being amusing ; nor 

will they find in his book any foundation for a future 
charge of this description. It is written in prose. This 
is natural—in fact, we do not suppose that it could well 
have been written in verse. But it is also prosy, and we 
do not quite see why it should not have been interesting. 


° White and Black: the Outcome of a Visit to the United States. 
By Sir Groncz Campne.t, M.P. (Chatto and Windus.) 


There can, however, be no doubt whatever that it is most 
uninteresting, although it contains a mass of useful 
information. We had occasion to notice another work 
on America some few weeks ago, “ Through the Light 
Continent,” by Mr. Saunders. The latter gives us as 


much information on some subjects, and a great deal - 


more on most, than Sir G. Campbell, and he arrives at 
the same conclusions, and enunciates the same views, on 
many most important matters. Yet his book is most 
amusing, while “ White and Black” is extremely dull. 
One reason of this dulness is derived from the way of 
putting things. Sir George Campbell has the knack of 
putting them straightforwardly indeed, but in a sort of 
prosaic, matter-of-fact, and intensely arid way, which 
might be accepted in a short speech or pamphlet, but 
which, when it extends over a thick volume, dries up the 
very founts of the reader’s sympathy. The work is com- 
posed of four parts, and we are conscious of a possibly 
unjust suspicion that these parts were not, originally, in- 
tended to form a volume at all, but that three of them 
having been written and used for other and more ephemeral 
purposes, the author thought it a pity not to make a little 
more of the result of his tour, and resolved to republish 
all asa volume, adding reprints of the State Constitu- 
tions of Massachusetts, Virginia, and Illinois to make up 
a sufficient amount of “copy.” The first part, called 
“‘ A Bird’s-eye View of the United States,” contains the 
substance ot a series of addresses delivered by Sir George 
Campbell to his electors and friends at Kirkcaldy. As such 
it is written distinctly from the standpoint of a man of 
higher station addressing the people. It is intensely 
patronising, although the orator, with the pride which 
apes humility, is constantly reminding his hearers that he 
is not omniscient, and has not been able to ascertain 
many matters which, as it would appear, he ought to 
have ascertained before delivering these lectures. ‘That 
these chapters are tinged throughout with that peculiar 
hatred of the white man, not of the black one, which 
characterised Sir George Campbell’s tenure of office 
in India is, of course, only what we ought to have 
expected. In his anxiety to do the black man justice, 
Sir George does him more than justice, and falls into the 
error which has unfortunately now become so common 
in India, of believing that the native, whether his skin be 
yellow, brown, or black, is on the whole a better man 
than the European. From our former tendency of taking 
the evidence of “niggers” as worthless, we have drifted 
into the opposite extreme of supposing them to attach as 
much weight to their oath and of possessing as great an 
objection to committing perjury as we do; and although 
the second part of this volume—a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Review—is doubtless 
an able and statesmanlike paper, it is injured for practical 
purposes by that intense Christian feeling which is, so to 
say, squeezed out into an interminable but extremely 
narrow lane. It has no sympathies for fellow-countrymen 
of other views, but hails the coloured races as men and 
brothers. It strongly objects to acknowledge the poor 
white man as an equal, but seeks sympathy among the 
kindred spirits of the naked Masoolah boys. In its 
anxiety to do justice to all, it does more than justice to 
the negro from a Southern plantation, and far less than 
justice to the impoverished white planter. So anxious is 
Sir George Campbell not to be accused of “ any habitual 
subordination of the rights and interests of the coloured 
races to those of the whites,” that he almost invariably 
subordinates the interests of the whites to those of the 
blacks, and raises the latter on a pedestal which almost 
reminds one of the altar raised not many years ago to 
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the British working man—now, alas ! shattered by strikes, 
rattening, picketing, and other deeds of violence, 

The third part of the book consists of Sir G. Camp- 
bell’s journal of his tour, which lasted rather less than 
six months, and extended from New York, over Illinois, 


Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 


Georgia. This, like the first part, no doubt contains a 
quantity of interesting information, and we particularly 
commend the full details given by the author on domestic 
and farming expense, price of land, rent, taxes, and other 
matters affecting private income and receipts, to all who 
think of emigrating. On pages 100 and 106 will be 
found some capital advice, the result of the experience 
collected piece-meal and detailed further on in the 
journal. But persons who are satisfied to remain in 
England, and wish to learn all they can about North 
America without settling there, will have great difficulty 
in collecting the information about any one subject in 
which they are interested from Sir G. Campbell’s book. 
Mr. Saunders’ work was surely untidy enough, but a brief 
index to some extent redeemed its disorder, and gave the 
reader a clue through the labyrinth. “* White and Black ” 
has no index, and, save from the headings of the pages, 
gives no guide whatever to its contents. If the form of 
an address to the good people of Kirkcaldy was to be 
preserved—although we do not see that any good was 
gained by preserving it—the “ Bird’s-eye View” surely 
demanded some clue to the various and extremely diverse 
subjects touched on in its hundred large pages. So with the 
journal, which is not what it professes to be, the traveller’s 
note-book. Its form betrays that the daily jottings have 
been carefully, though hardly successfully, “ written up ” 
and converted into a continuous narrative. Dates and 
figures have been almost entirely suppressed, so we read 
on and on with no other break except the name of the 
State into which the traveller enters. 

We have called the book dull, and we have done so 
although it contains a few good stories, of which the 
following is not the worst :— 

“When . my friend, Mr. Holmes, got to Chica °, 

he was very anxious to see a typical American, with 
slouched hat, big boots, belt with a revolver stuck in it, cad 
soon. He could not find one for a long time. At last he 
found a man who exactly came up to his ideas, and entering 
into a conversation with him he said—‘ Have you been long 
here?’ ‘Na,’ was the answer; ‘I am jist a month frae 
Glasca’.’ !” 
But a few plums do not make a good pudding, and there 
is such a terrible lot of dough in Sir George Campbell’s 
work, that the plums hardly enable us to swallow the 
“ stick-jaw.” 

We must not omit to add, in conclusion, that the 
author shows his objection to a classical education in a 
singularly characteristic passage (page 36) :—“I did not 
find the character of the higher education to be so much 
reformed as I should have expected. There is still a 
good deal of Latin and Greek taught.” Probably no 
better argument in favour of teaching “Latin and 
Greek” has ever been published than ‘* White and 
Black.” For the result of the absence of a thorough 
classical education is lavishly displayed throughout the 
work in a frequent disregard of grammar, in the most 
slipshod English, and in the use of colloquialisms which 
would bring on the offender a severe castigation if any 
schoolboy used them in an essay. 
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THE LAW OF RATING.* 


M R. CASTLE is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced, evidently with great industry, a very 
intelligent book on a very complex and intricate subject. 
The law of rating is a sealed book to the ratepayer, and 
probably we are not far wrong in saying that it is scarcely 
less so to the majority of the legal profession. With the 
surveyor the subject of rating is one of everyday occur- 
rence ; but it is only to books like the present that he 
can turn for guidance upon a topic which, though essen- 
tially a legal one, he must nevertheless be fairly master of. 
The subject is divided by Mr. Castle into two parts, 
viz.,{t) In respect of what description of pro ™ 
person is liable to be assessed ; and (2), Upon 
principles a person who is liable should be assessed. 
the first part of the book the history of the iegitition: oe on 
the subject is concisely traced, and afterwards the 
mysteries of the law in regard to “ occupation” are dealt 
with. All the learning is brought together relating to 
the different kinds of property ; to trade profits, machinery, 
tithes, underwood, mines, water and gas-pipes, piers, 
ferries, canals, railways, dock, harbour, and river dues, 
market tolls, empty houses, unfurnished and otherwise 
unproductive property, and a vast number of other 
topics. 

The second part of the book deals with the question of 
reliable value—how it is to be arrived at, what deduc- 
tions have to be allowed for, and the thousand and one 
questions which arise on this score. 

The great merit of this book is that it collates, and, in 
an intelligent way, extracts the leading principles from 
the great cloud of legal decisions—some seven or eight 
hundred—which have from time to time been arrived at. 
The work is undoubtedly one which will be found of 
great value, not only to practising lawyers, surveyors, and 
engineers, but also to justices of the peace who so com- 
monly have at Quarter Sessions to decide on important 
questions connected with this branch of the law. 


TWELVE DAYS WITH A DONKEY.t 


N a well-printed little volume Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose “ Picturesque Notes on Edin- 
burgh ” hardly led us to expect so charming a work as 
this, tells of an excursion in the Cevenne mountains in 
Southern France, which he undertook in the autumn of 
1877, being weary of the noise, hurry, and confinement 
of great cities. It was a walking tour in a district little 
known and hardly ever visited by English travellers, but 
differed from other walking tours, inasmuch as Mr. 
Stevenson resolved to be in a position to camp out when 
he pleased, and had a wholesome objection to carrying a 
heavy load on his own back. He was also unwilling to 
depend upon the chances of hiring porters by the way, 
and therefore decided upon purchasing a beast of burden 
to carry his impedimenta. His choice ultimately fell 
upon a mouse-coloured she-ass, the property of a certain 
Father Adam, at Moustier, which he purchased for 
seventy-six francs, and at once christened Modestine. To 
enable him to be entirely independent of auderges, Mr. 
Stevenson invented a sleeping-bag, for the ingenious con- 
struction of which we must refer the reader to his pages, 
filled the bag with all his personal baggage, added a spirit 
lamp, a lantern, candles, and such provisions as he 
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required for the first day’s camp, and built up the whole 
on Modestine’s back. His further adventures must be 
told in his own words :— 


“ As long as I was within sight of the windows, a secret 
shame and the fear of some laughable defeat withheld me 
from tampering with Modestine. She tripped along upon her 
four 1 hoofs with a sober daintiness of Poe and she 
looked so small under the bundle that my mind misgave me. 
We got across the ford without difficulty. . . And once on 
the other bank, where the road begins to mount through pine- 
woods, I took in my right hand the unhallowed staff, and with 
quaking spirit applied it to the donkey. Modestine brisked 
up her pace for about three minutes, and then relapsed into 
her former minuet. Another application had the same effect, 
and so with the third. I am worthy the name of an English- 
man, and it goes against my conscience to lay my hand 
rudely on a female. I desisted, and looked her all over from 
head to foot. The poor brute’s knees were trembling, and her 
Se was distressed ; it was plain that shecould gono faster 
on a hill. God forbid, thought I, that I should brutalise this 
innocent creature ; let her go at her own pace and let me 
patiently follow. What that pace was there is no word mean 
enough to describe ; it was something as much slower than 
a walk as a walk is slower than a run ; it kept me hanging 
on each foot for an incredible length of time; in_ five 
minutes it exhausted the spirit and set up a fever in all the 
muscles of the leg.” 

He is at last overtaken by a sturdy peasant, who tells 

him that he must have no pity on these animals, and 
presents him with a switch “to lace her about the stern 
works. The rogue broke into a good round pace. . 
Her former panting and shaking had been, I regret to 
say, a piece of comedy.” But his troubles were not yet 
by any means at an end. Although he had learnt the 
true cry or Masonic word of Cevennese donkey-drivers 
(“ Proot ”), Modestine became lazy again towards the end 
of the day, just when Mr. Stevenson was particularly 
anxious to reach the Lake of Bouchet, which he had fixed 
on for his camping-ground :— 

“ € Proot’ seemed to have lost its virtue. I prooted like 
a lion, I prooted melliftuously like a sucking dove, but 
Modestine would be neither softened nor intimidated. She 
held doggedly to her pace ; nothing but a blow would move 
her, and that only for a second. I must follow at her heels, 
incessantly belabouring. A moment’s pause in this ignoble 
toil, and she relapsed into her own private gait. I think I 
never heard of any one in as mean a situation. I must reach 
the Lake of Bouchet before sundown, and to have even a hope 
of this I must instantly maltreat this uncomplaining 
animal. The sound of my own blows sickened me. Once 
when I looked at her she hada faint resemblance to a lady 
of my acquaintance, who formerly loaded me with kindness ; 
and this increased my horror of my cruelty. To make 
matters worse, we encountered another donkey ranging at 
will upon the roadside, and this other donkey chanced to be 
a gentleman. He and Modestine met nickering for joy, and I 
had to separate the pair and beat down their young romance 
with a new and feverish bastinado.” 


Finally, though not till the next day, nor before many 
otheraccidents, the traveller is supplied with the real means 
to make the donkey go—a goad, and he is enabled, as he 
says, to cover ten miles in four hours with a lavish appli- 
cation of this instrument. But it must not be supposed 
that the whole volume is full of nothing else but Mr. 
Stevenson’s difficulties with his ass. On the contrary, 
brief as it is, the work gives us an excellent idea of the 
bleak and stony country of the Upper Gévaudan, of the 
wilderness of hills, of the poor villages and rough 
natives; while the reader himself shares the joy 
of the tourist when, descending the Pic de Finiels, 
the highest point of the Loztre, he enters the warm and 
smiling valleys of the Tarn and the Mimente. Mr. 
Stevenson does full justice to the (so-called) Spanish 
chestnut—a tree whose beauties, we think, have never 
before been fairly treated. Not the least interesting part 
of the volume are two chapters devoted—the one to 
“Our Lady of the Snows,” and the second to a brief 
sketch of the Protestants in the Cevennes. ‘Our Lady 
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of the Snows” is a Trappist Monastery, situated in one. 


of the highest and bleakest sites of the country, Mr. 
Stevenson was hospitably received by the monks, whose 
rule of silence does not, as it appears, extend to boarders 
and chance guests. Of the former they always have several, 
and the endeavours one of them, an old officer, who 
was about to become a novice, made, to effect the travel- 
lers’ conversion to Catholicism, are pleasantly and touch- 
ingly described. At St. Jean du Gard, Modestine being 
pronounced unfit for travel, she was sold, and Mr. 
Stevenson proceeded to Alais, like other people, by dili- 
gence. St. Jean, he says, is a large place, of which the 
majority of the inhabitants are Protestant, and it is worth 
noting that many of. the young women profit by the com- 
mon religion and the difference of language to go as 
governesses to England. ‘Here was one, a native of 
Mialet, struggling with English circulars from two dif- 
ferent agencies in London.” 

Perhaps one of the principal charms of this book lies 
in its térse and epigrammatic, but absolutely unpreten- 
tious language. Mr. Stevenson has already in his former 
works shown himself a master of the English tongue pure 
and simple, nor does he, in this last little volume, betray 
his reputation. Yet we venture to hint at some minor 
points which we think are undoubtedly faults, and as 
such unworthy of one who needs not to invent new words 
to express his thoughts, but knows that the English lan- 
guage as it exists can supply him. What isto “ snuggle ” 
down among the sheepskins? And when he says “I 
was rare and hungry ” we are at a loss to understand the 
applicability of the former epithet. These, however, and 
one or two little inaccuracies in dates, such as occur on 
pages 47 and 79 (clearly owing to misprints), are but flies 
in amber. Mr. Stevenson may be, as he says he was 
once, dubbed by an Indian critic “a faddling hedonist.” 
This description, though we have not the slightest idea 
what it means, and do not even know whether it implies 
praise or blame, has the great advantage of being short 
and expressive. But whether he is “a faddling 
hedonist” or not, he is certainly a humourist, full of 
bright ideas and kind thoughts, overflowing with the 
power of expressing them in simple language; and in 
this book shows himself to be a keen observer, a fearless 
traveller, and a very pleasant companion. 


THE IRISH BAR.* 


HIS book consists of biographical sketches of some 
of the most eminent ‘members of the legal pro- 
fession in Ireland for the last hundred years. It is written 
by a man who is himself a member of the same pro- 
fession, and was personally acquainted with many of the 
subjects of: his notices. It is, perhaps, a natural conse- 
quence of this that he often goes into detail to an extent 
which scarcely interests the general reader. Still, the 
book is, on the whole, an amusing one, from the con- 
siderable number of anecdotes which are dispersed 
through its pages ; but it would undoubtedly have been 
improved by a moderate amount of compression. On 
the other hand, some of the best-known characters are 
very briefly treated, especially Grattan and Sir Jonah 
Barrington, and there is no mention of one of the most 
distinguished and regretted of Irish judges—the late Mr. 
Justice Keogh. 
We extract a few of the most striking anecdotes. 

In the notice of Mr. Scott, afterwards Earl of Clonmel, 
ET ORL BS ee ee es ee 
* The Irish Bar. By J. R. O'FLANAGAN. (Sampson Low 
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it is related that on the first night of a session of the Irish 
House of Commons, Scott, being then Attorney-General, 
said to Flood, who happened to enter at the same time, 
“‘ Well, Flood, I suppose you'll abuse me again, as usual, 
this Session.” “No, Scott,” replied Flood, “ I will not. 
You were unknown and unnoticed when I began to abuse 
you. By abuse you became Solicitor and Attorney- 
General ; by abuse you may become a Privy Councillor ; 
by abuse you may become a Chief Justice. No, Scott, 
for the future I’ll praise you.” * 

Grattan was on one occasion practising his eloquence 
in Windsor Forest before a gibbet on which some 
notorious criminal had been hanged, when someone 
touched him on the shoulder, and, pointing upwards, 
inquired, “‘ How did you contrive to get down?” “I 
suppose,” replied Grattan, “‘ you have an interest in asking 
that question.” 

Some of the stories show more license on the part of 
the Bar in addressing the Bench than we are accustomed 
to in this country. An anecdote of Lord Avonmore and 
Curran is an illustration of this. Curran, coming one 
day rather late into Court, found that one of his cases 
had been struck out on account of his absence. On 
applying to have it restored, Curran said: “ My Lord, 
the circumstance I am about to state will, I trust, show 
your Lordship I really required a little time to elapse 
in order that my mind could recover from what I so 
recently witnessed.” ‘Good gracious! what was it, Mr. 
Curran ?” the judge eagerly inquired. “TI will tell your 
Lordship as calmly as I can. On my way to Court I 
passed through the market.” “Yes, I know: the 
Castle Market,” struck in his Lordship. ‘Exactly, the 
Castle Market ; and, passing near one of the stalls, I 
beheld a brawny butcher brandishing a sharp, gleaming 
knife. A calf, he was about to slay, was standing await- 
ing the death-stroke, when at that moment, that*critical 
moment, a lovely little girl came bounding, in all the 
sportive mirth of childhood, from her father’s stall. 
Before a moment had passed the butcher plunged the 
knife into the breast of ” Good God! his child!” 
sobbed the judge, deeply affected. ‘ No, my Lord, the 
calf,” replied Curran; “dut your Lordship often 
anticipates.” 

. Some of the best short stories in the book are told of 
Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. On 





an application for a criminal information on behalf of a, 


man, who had been horsewhipped near a statue of Nelson, 
against his assailant, “Certainly, he shall have it,” said 
the judge ; “ the Court is bound to protect anyone who 
has bled under the gallant Nelson.” ‘To a man who was 
boasting that he had shot seventy hares before breakfast, 
Lord Norbury replied, “I suppose you fired at a wig.” 

One of the best anecdotes in the book is related of 
Curran and Egan, when they were about to fight a duel 
with pistols. Egan complained of being at a disadvantage, 
he being as big as a haystack, and Curran like a blade of 
grass. “Oh! Mr. Egan,” replied Curran, “I have no 
wish to take any unfair advantage. Let my size be 
chalked upon your body, and I’m satisfied that shots out- 
side the chalk shan’t count.” 

There is something specially touching in the following. 
In an action in which a Mr. Leader was plaintiff, his 
counsel, the famous Jonathan Henn, related the facts so 
pathetically as to cause the plaintiff to shed tears. On 
being asked what had occurred to make him cry, he said, 
“Though I knew I had been wronged, I had no idea to 
what an extent I was injured until Mr. Henn stated my 
case.” 

No book about Irishmen by an Irishman would be 
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complete without bulls. The best here are related of Sir 
Boyle Roche, and their fine quality has caused them to 
be so well-known that to many persons they will not possess 
the charm of novelty. Still, it is interesting to know who 
was the author of the famous retort, “ Why should we 
put ourselves out for posterity? What has posterity ever 
done for us?” The same orator, on another occasion, 
said, “It would be better, Mr. Speaker, to give up 
not only a part, but, if necessary, even the whole, of our 
Constitution, to preserve the remainder.” The same 
gentleman once gave to a friend the hospitable invita- 
tion, “ If you ever come within a mile of my house, I hope 
you'll stop there.” The author himself, as was to be 
expected, contributes his share of bulls. For instance, 
he speaks of “a young officer, who afterwards became 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington,” of “a man fitted by nature 
as well as by profession for the Bar,” of “ early death 
barring a man’s progress.” Speaking of a rumour that 
spread on a recent assize, that a leading counsel became 
ill and died, he says, “ This, however, was not entirely 
the case. He was dangerously ill, but recovered.” There 
is, moreover, an zligant brogue to be perceived in such a 
misquotation as fortitur (sic) in modis, to say nothing of 
the general inaccuracy of the quotation. But quotation, 
especially in foreign languages, is not the author's strong 
point. In the same place he has suaviter in re, and in 
another suaviter in modis; the well-known motto of a 
ready duellist is given as ‘toujours pres. After these 
specimens our readers will agree that an observation so 
trite as that “‘ common sense is so rare that it should be 
called uncommon,” is unworthy of so true an Irishman ; 

and we are sometimes tempted to doubt whether he may 
not be a Sassenach in disguise, especially when, as at 

p. 200, an exuberant gush of loyalty carries him so com- 
pletely off his legs that he never regains either the sentence 
or the subject. Great care does not appear in telling the 
same story twice within twelve pages, especially where it 
is the utterance, by an Irishman charged with selling his 
country, of the noble sentiment—‘ Thank God! I have 
a country to sell!” A sweet simplicity marks many of 
the author’s reflections. Speaking of men who, having 
the opportunity, fail to make provision for their families, 
he says :—“ This is, alas! a common event in Ireland, 
and in my opinion ought not to beso. A man having 
children is said to have given ‘ hostages to fortune,’ and 
should take care and make provision to protect them 
from want.” Speaking of Grattan being cut off with a 
shilling by his father, he says—‘ This strong proof of 
parental displeasure naturally caused him sorrow, for it 
is hard to be the victim of a father’s unkindness, even 
though undeserved.” Examples of this kind could be 
multiplied almost without limit. It will be gathered from 
the above examples that the book is, on the whole, an 
interesting one, containing many anecdotes illustrative of 
a state of things that has passed away, but that the valu- 
able part of the author’s labour is strictly confined to the 
act of compilation. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS.* 
RS. COMPTON READE has succeeded in 
producing in “Sidonie” a rather favourable 
specimen of the novel of the order preposterous. Some 
years ago this might have been mistaken for an unfavour- 
able criticism, but that is only because the preposterous 
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had not then taken rank as a recognised genre. A series 
of distinguished writers, culminating in “ Ouida” and 
Miss Rhoda Broughton, have changed all that, and the 
preposterous is as much a recognised orcer of fictitious 
architecture as the Corinthian of architecture proper. 
** Sidonie” is, we repeat, rather a favourable specimen 
of it, and its chief drawback is a certain “ stodginess,” if 
we may use a word more familiar on the lips of men 
than in the pages of books. One reads “Sidonie,” as it 
seems, for many hours, and discovers, not without terror, 
that one has not got further than the hundred-and-fiftieth 
page of the first volume. ‘This is mainly owing to the 
too successful practice on Mrs. Compton Reade’s part of 
one of the minor rules of the preposterous style—the use 
of involved sentences. She will write us a page without 
a full stop, cunningly interwoven with parentheses and 
with fresh nominative cases coming in at intervals, until 
the brain reels under the effort to remember who is 
saying or doing the action or remark contained 
in the last clause. The real amateur in these cases 
pays no attention to such ideal questions, but the more 
feeble critic occasionally attempts to grapple with them, 
and fails. We should think—speaking with some diffidence 
—that according to the canons of its order “ Sidonie ” 
was rather a good novel. There is an implacable beauti- 
ful tyrant of a heroine, who is almost more imposing and 
impossible than any of her forerunners; there is the 
height of company entirely in the way of members of 
the British Peerage; and there are several bits of effective 
*‘ business ” with chloral, revolvers, and such like ‘nstru- 
ments. The whole, too, is interspersed liberally with the 
philosophical reflections and the miscellaneous erudition 
which are so necessary to the style. We could, indeed, 
desire that all the C’s of the French words were not so 
impartially furnished with cedilles; we are not quite 
clear what Hedoism is; and we wish we could get rid of 
a haunting idea that Mrs. Compton Reade imagines a 
*f noyade” to be some sort of young woman—a variety of 
naiad perhaps. But these are trifles. Some of the low 
scenes are very daring and rather good. A certain Miss 
Bassompietre is of a class which has not been often 
attempted by the British novelist, at least in colours which 
approach so nearly to its true colours. 
Miss Patrick cannot be congratulated on having made 
an advance in her present novel. ‘ Marjorie Bruce’s 
Lovers” and “ Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal” were both 
well-arranged books, and contained some accurate 
character drawing. ‘‘ Mr. Leslie of Underwood,” on the 
contrary, is indistinct in character and clumsy in form. 
In a first book an author may with some excuse be guilty 
of such an absurdity as the sentence, “ We do not know 
this girl yet, my reader;” but surely not in a third. 
The reader, being a sensible person, will assuredly 
reply, “If I don’t know her it is your fault, 
and if you don’t know her you have no _ business 
to write a book about her.” Besides this clumsy 
‘buttonholing, there is another defect in “ Mr. Leslie of 
Underwood.” It is written in a tremendously high key 
of pathos, and the plain man who reads it may find it a 
little difficult to keep himself at such an exalted level. 
The central interest is obtained by the love of two young 
women for one young man. The young man first pro- 
poses to number one, who is good and rich, and then 
discovers that he prefers number two, who is good and 
poor. He himself loses his fortune by a very common 
accident-—that is, very common in novels—and seizes 
this opportunity of being off with number one and on 
with number two. Number two being removed in a 
sufficiently tragic fashion, he is, after a decent purga- 
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torial interval, made happy with number one. On the 
whole, the verdict of the reader is likely to be that Mr. 
Leslie of Underwood came out of the businéss with much 
better luck than he deserved ; but then it is undeniable 
that some people have better luck than they deserve. — 

“The Queen of Two Worlds” is rather a  well-con- 
structed novel, by an author who has not as yet obtained 
much grasp of character, and who is a little given to 
commonplaces. The fortunes of the Vanstone family, 
sunk by the folly of its head from riches to poverty, then 
exalted to riches again, and once more thrown down 
again by a turn of the scale, are not inaptly imagined. 
The central idea, too, of the heroine’s character—an 
honest, ' straightforward, and loving one, temporarily 
warped by the vehement desire to escape from the un- 
pleasantnesses of poverty—is also promising; but it is 
not altogether well worked out, and the other personages 
are little more than stock figures of a very well-worn kind. 
There are, however, flashes of originality in the character 
of Mrs. Vanstone, the very detestable mamma, who is 
both indirectly and directly responsible for her daughter’s 
treason to the majesty of love. From these and the 
other good points already noticed, we should incline to 
think that Mr. Brooke, if he will take pains, may do 
something in the way of novel-writing. The two things 
which he should study most diligently are crispness of 
dialogue ard sharp presentation of character. At present 
his personages are too apt to talk as men and women— 
fortunately—never yet talked on sea or land, and though 
their actions are natural enough, they are not presented 
with sufficient individuality. ‘Those who do not care to 
analyse the merits arfd demerits of a book, but merely 
want a tolerably interesting story, might do worse than 
read * The Queen of Two Worlds.” 

We feel deeply grateful to the author of “ Maud 
Atherton” for once more introducing us to our old 
friend the wet towel which is bound round the heads 
of earnest students. The wet towel has almost dis- 
appeared from literature ; whether it ever existed in life 
we are not prepared to say. Inquiring spirits have been 
known to gird their temples with this ornament with a 
view of ascertaining how the heroes of fiction must look 
when thus adorned ; but this is the nearest approach to 
a bond fide use of the implement with which we are 
acquainted. ‘There are other pleasing things in “ Maud 
Atherton.” There is a person who drinks port wine at 
dinner, nor is it surprising after this to hear that his 
moral conduct is the reverse of correct. The hero, too, 
is very nice. Forbidden by the fiend who drinks port 
wine at dinner to see his beloved, he embarks on a com- 
bined career of active benevolence and literary success. 
He founds a new periodical, in which he writes articles 
on all subjects to the admiration of the whole civilised 
world. In the intervals of this occupation he adopts 
youthful orphans, rescues fascinating actresses from 


brutal abductors, picks up baronets’ wives from the very 


edge of the river they have sought with a view to 
suicide, and stuns garotters as well as Raphael Mendoza 
himself could have done it. There once was a time when 
heroes of this sort were as common as blackberries, but 
of late years they have all but disappeared, possibly in 
consequence of the disuse of wet towels. At any 
rate it is a singular coincidence that the wet towel and 
the virtuous and all-accomplished hero should reappear 
in company. These great merits are not accompanied 
by any very serious defects. It is true that when Miss 
Kate Rushton marries Sir Thomas Glendale, the usages 
of society do not authorise her friends in speaking of her 
as Lady Kate Glendale. Why the average novelist 
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should be unable to master this very simple fact we can- 
not undertake to explain. It is quite certain, however, 
that Mr. Leigh is not the first, and more than probable 
that he will not be the last by some thousands, who stead- 
fastly ignores it. We can almost pardon Mr. Leigh for 
this, however, in consideration of his having followed the 
delightful old custom of cataloguing the fates of all his 
characters in the last chapter. In this as in the other 
points mentioned Mr. Leigh makes his readers fancy 
themselves twenty or thirty years younger. 


THE WEATHER.* 


N all the daily papers a certain space is now regu- 
larly devoted to prophecies of the weather, and 

the forecasts published, although frequently incorrect, 
show that meteorology has, on the whole, made very 
considerable strides during recent years, and can fairly 
lay claim to being considered a science. It no longer 
depends upon a few generalisations and empirical rules. 
The natural laws regulating winds and weather are now 
established on a firm basis,and meteorology can not only 
prophesy with some certainty, but, which is scientifically 
more valuable, it can declare when it is unable to pro- 
phesy with any certainty. If the first step towards know- 
ledge is to know how little one knows, the first step 
towards exactitude which a science can make is certainly 
to know how far it can go and where it must stop. The 
effect of purely local causes on the daily observations of 
barometer, thermometer, and wind-vane are so consider- 
able that no theory could safely be constructed, nor any 
plan of forecasts laid down, until these local causes were 
eliminated ; and this again was possible only by the mul- 
tiplication of stations over a large area and the instant 
transmission of simultaneous observations from these 
stations to one or more central points. But, as Mr. R. 
H. Scott justly observes in the last lecture contained in 
this little volume: ‘At the present moment one good 
station on Spitzbergen or Jan Mayen would be worth as 
much as ten in Western Europe.” For a network of 
such observing stations (many of them, nay, in these 
islands the majority, in charge of unpaid amateurs) has 
been established all over the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, and Italy, while Russia, 
which is in. other respects so far behind, has done per- 
haps more than, certainly as much as, any other of the 
more civilised countries to promote the establishment of 
observatories and the supply of good instruments and 
able men to work them. What is required is not 
so much the narrowing of the meshes of this net over 
Europe, as an extension of the area to distant regions ; 
and the Meteorological Society is fully aware that this 
is one of the chief difficulties which prevent weather 
prophecies possessing absolute accuracy. As, however, 
the space covered by reliable stations increases, it will 
become more and more easy to eliminate local 
errors and to establish the course of cyclonic and 
anticyclonic areas; it will also become possible 
to extend the forecasts with some approximation to 
truth to a longer period than the twenty-four hours, 
which are at present considered to be the limit of official 
prophecy. To explain the laws on which these prophe- 
cies rest, and to extend the interest taken in a science of 
which the practical advantages are almost incalculable, 
the Council of the Society made arrangements to deliver, 
during the past autumn, a course of lectures, Mr. Mann 


* Modern Meteorology. A Series of Six Lectures delivered under 
Sunray of the Meteorological Society in 1878. (Edward 
° . 





spoke of the physical properties of the 

Mr. Laughton on air temperature, Mr. Strachan on the 
barometer and its uses, the Rev. W. C. Ley on clouds 
and weather signs, Mr. Symons on rain, snow, hail, and 
atmospheric electricity, and Mr. Scott delivered the con- 
cluding lecture on the nature and general objects of 
meteorology. The volume before us contains these 
lectures, and may therefore be considered to be, if not 
an Official text-book of the science—for this is clearly 
beyond its scope—at any rate a species of resumé of 
what has been done and of what yet remains to be done, 
together with an exposition of the principles and methods 
on which the society proceeds. 

Everyone knows the story of the Brighton fisherman, 
who, being asked by a London visitor how the weather 
would be, replied: “ Well, Sir, I used to fancy I knew 
something about the weather, and so I did, as long as 
God Almighty sent us wind and rain and sunshine. But 
ever since these infernal Yankees have taken charge of 
it, I’m blessed if I know anything about it.” This fisher- 
man, like most sailors, farmers, and others whose 
occupation—nay, frequently whose very lives—depend 
greatly upon the weather, had, partly through ora) tradi- 
tion and partly through acute and constant observation, 
acquired a certain knack of forecasting the winds by 
means of various signs in nature, such, for instance, as 
the appearance of the clouds, the flight of birds, the 
visibility of distant objects, refraction, and others too 
numerous to mention. But he would, probably, have 
found the greatest difficulty in codifying his rules and 
making them intelligible to other persons and applicable 
for general use. With the invention of barometers, even 
before Maury’s Law of Storms, a great step in advance 
was made, and every seaman, even among the least 
educated, soon learnt to use the barometer as an indica- 
tion of the probable strength and direction of the wind, 
combining its rise and fall with the empirical rules he 
had previously acquired. But for many years meteor- 
ology failed to acquire any hold on the public mind, and 
we believe that one of the chief reasons why this was so 
lay in the absurd notation by which the old-fashioned 
barometers were decorated. If the needle pointed to 
“fine,” people expected a blue sky and went out 
without their umbrellas. A new bonnet or a glossy hat 
was spoilt, and the barometer was instantly set down 
as a worse than useless instrument; the fact being 
that all the barometer can do is to register an 
increase or a decrease in atmospheric pressure. As, 
however, an increase in pressure generally indicates 
northerly or north-easterly winds, and these in England 
more frequently bring dry weather than wet, the mathe- 
matical instrument makers marked their (wretchedly inac- 
curate) wheel barometers accordingly. The whole system 
not unnaturally fell into discredit, and was only rescued 
from it slowly and gradually by the studies of Captain 
Maury and the persevering and self-sacrificing efforts of 
Admiral Fitzroy. In Lecture III., “On the Barometer 
and its uses, Wind and Storms,” Mr. Richard Strachan 
gives us a sufficiently clear exposition of the con- 
struction and use of this valuable instrument; but 
though assuming to do so, it hardly gives an entirely 
satisfactory explanation of the theories on which weather 
forecasts are based. It pre-supposes too much know- 
ledge in the listeners, and the following passage is scarcely 
a specimen of clear and scientific English :— 


“ TI said that the barometer was not a weather oracle per 
se, and I equally affirm that the law of pressure, in relation 
to wind, affords no means of foretelling weather by itself. 
Fixing attention on causes of pressure, either high or low 
merely ; the weather changes which attend them are only to 
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sod aagteh tote ad, diseetion ot pregmea, sore at 
0 ; e 
veering of et ; or (3) rate of ascenteic shetee” 

Cyclones, anti-cyclones, isobars, and the necessity of 
establishing the barometical gradients are, however, well 
treated, even though necessarily at insufficient length. 
Lecture IV., “On the Clouds,” is in every respect 
better. It deals with a highly interesting subject, 
intimately connected with and absolutely necessary 
for the science of weather forecasts, and one of which 
the study, is open to all, except the dwellers in 
great cities, without any expensive scientific appa- 
ratus whatever. ‘The want of a satisfactory nomen- 
clature of clouds is pointed out, and we regret that the 
Reverend lecturer did not take upon himself to suggest a 
better one than the extremely vague terminology at present 
existing. It is curious, however, to observe how little 
Mr. Ley dwells on the old theory which attributes 
rain to the contact of warm air loaded with moisture, 
with a cold stratum which precipitates it, and how much 
he is fascinated by the newer and hardly yet established 
theory which seeks to explain most of the atmospheric 
phenomena by electricity. Mr. Symons naturally, though 
not so good a lecturer as Mr. Ley, endeavours to be 
satisfied with causes which are already thoroughly well- 
known, and his discourse on rain and snow, though far too 
brief in proportion to the importance of the subject and 
to the length with which other phenomena are treated 
in this book, is thoroughly to the purpose. The plates 
with which the fourth lecture is illustrated are reductions 
from the large illustrations used by Mr. Ley, and are, 
we think, of very little use. Nothing is more difficult 
to represent than the exact appearance of the sky, and 
it should not be attempted unless it can be well done. 

The weakest of all is no doubt the first chapter, by Mr. 
R. J. Mann, which contains not only a number of those 
trite and popular comparisons to illustrate the weight of 
the atmosphere and other phenomena, which remind one 
of the small paragraphs contained in the “ Notes” of 
old-fashioned journals, but some totally fallacious calcu- 
lations, such as that on page 41, in which the heat con- 
tained by the water in the Gulf Stream is compared with 
the whole heat possessed by the surface water of that 
division of the ocean—a sufficiently vague quantity— 
and is measured by Fahrenheit’s degrees. Apparently 
to make the audience open their eyes and mouths in 
astonishment, the figures are tossed about—subtracted, 
divided, and multiplied—as if they represented absolute 
unities of heat, 

Variable as is the quality of the material presented to 
the public in this book, it is, on an average, sufficiently 
good and useful to induce us to hope that it will be 
studied by many who at present despise the science 
of meteorology because they think it is no science 
at all, and we trust that the Meteorological Society will 
shortly be enabled to bring out a complete and detailed 
handbook for those who wish to understand and assist 
its most useful and beneficent aims. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


ea 
HE anniversary meeting of the Statistical Society will be 
held on Monday, the 3oth inst., at the Society’s Rooms 
King’s College Entrance, Strand, to receive the Annual 
Report of the Council, and to elect the President, Council, 
and officers for the ensuing Session. The chair will be taken 
at 4.30 p.m. precisely. 


MEssRS. BICKERS AND SON intend bringing out shortly 
@ new edition of “ Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Girlhood of Shake- 
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speare’s Heroines,” illustrated in. photography from the 
celebrated paintings, by Mr. W. S. Herrick and Mr. T. F. 
Dicksee. It may reasonably be inicrred that the publishers 
have been induced to this venture by the speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield at the late Academy Dinner, in which he 
deplored that the works of Shakespeare were not more 
worthily illustrated from good paintings, and that the exist- 
ing editions of the great dramatist were, for the most part, 
illustrated with very indifferent woodcuts. 


WE are informed that the concluding volume of that most 
important and interesting work, Colonel Malleson’s “ History 
of the Indian Mutiny,” will be published in about a month’s 
time. Its advent will be eagerly expected by all students of 
Indian history. 


THE subjoined is the Russian journalistic mews :— 
G. Katkoff has signalised his return to health by a 
lecture at Moscow on Tourgenieff, in which he described 
the great novelist as an “aged wonder-worker, who had 
outlived his literary talent.” According to the opinion of the 
editor of the Moscow Gazette, Tourgenieff is little better than 
a Solovieff in sheep’s clothing, and deserves the reprobation 
of the Russian public. In consequence of these extreme 
views, expressed with great pungency in the Vedomosti, 
nearly all the journalists in St. Petersburg have come to the 
rescue of their favourite author, and the result is that G. 
Katkoff is having a very warm quarter-of-an-hour of it. “ The 
Professor of Lick-spittle Politics” and “ Miasma of Middle- 
Age Excrement,” are specimens of the choice expletives that 
have been flung at Mr. Katkoft’s head. Letters from Sim- 
birsk speak of the death there of G. Yourliff, formerly editor 
of the Goobernski Vedomosti, The unfortunate journalist had 
been ill for some time, and died amidst circumstances that 
leave no doubt that his end was accelerated .by starvation. 
It is proposed to raise a subscription for his family. The 
Esthonian Press has received an accession in the shape of 
the “Talliana Sébor,” edited at Revel by Herr Eichorn, 
Much satisfaction has been expressed at the appearance of 
the Rodina (“ Native Land”), a monthly journal intended 
for the masses. Its letterpress is very much after the style 
of the British Workman, and it is excellently illustrated by 
native artists. G. Zacharoff is editor. 


’ THE Russian literary notes this week are as follows :—lIt 
is a regretable circumstance that there is no body of profes- 
sional translators in England to render into English the many 
excellent works that periodically appear in the Russian 
language. Russia does us the compliment of translating 
with all possible speed the popular works that are published 
in London, while we on our part ignore the literature of 
Russia as completely as we do the language. Among the 
works of historical value which could with advantage be 
translated from Russian may be mentioned G. Shashkoff’s 
“History of Russian Women” (“Istoria Rooskoi Jensh- 
chine”), a second edition of which has been published at St. 
Petersburg this week. Another is Kouropatkin’s “ Kash- 
garia,” which has established for itself a reputation already 
among Russian military men. Busch’s book on “ Bismarck,” 
which has just been rendered into Russian by G. Golovin, 
has been received with astorm of unwelcome criticism. The 
Golos speaks of the Chancellor as “un homme passé,” and 
opines that G. Golovin would have “consulted the taste of 
his readers better if he had omitted from the book its pre- 
ponderance of twaddle, which may be no doubt very suitable 
for Germans, but scarcely recommends itself to the Russian 
public.” G. Leikin, who is well known in St. Petersburg as 
an excellent humourist, has brought out a little work entitled 
“ Naski Jabavniki,” or “Our Joe Millers,” consisting of a 
number of funny sketches of Russian life in the provinces. 
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Scoones, William Dalton, B.A.—Goethe’s Faust. Translated into English 
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Scott, — .—A Nook in the Appenines, With Illustrations. C. Kegan Paul 


Spencer, Herbert.—The Data of Ethics. Williams and Norga 
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her Cutonbens A “Monograph on 
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MV IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 

and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53, 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Upinions. 

Pub ic Osinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed.” 

“Coleraine, Ireland._-Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 

“* Miraciline” for which I enclose the stamps. __I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours, truly, Ropert Given.” 


Lt ts particularly requested that any difficulty in ob- 
taining the EXAMINER be at once reported, with full 
particulars to “The Manager, EXaMiINER Office, 136, 
Strand.” 


TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.—/ost free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s. 34; 
Quarterly, 7s. 24-+U.S. of America, £1 Tos. 6d., to 
$7.50 gold.—India and the Colonies, £1 tos. 6d. Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, and may commence at any 
time. 
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Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 
The following have already appeared : 1. WINCHESTER. 
II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp VA, Rucsy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MARLBOROUGH. VIII. and VIIIA. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 
X. anp XA, Curist’s Hospirar. XI. and 
XI4, SHREWSBURY. 
The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 


will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 97 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 
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months, |7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O, to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 
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Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
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Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o’clock on 
Friday Morning. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 








MONDAY, June 30, . 
TUESDAY, ue t, . CHARLES I., at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 


WEDNESDAY, July 2, HAMLET, at 7.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
* July 3, LADY OF LYONS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 


waipar. July4, THE LYONS MAIL, at 8.15. Mr. Irving, Miss 

SATURDAY, July s, Ellen Terry. 

SATURDAY MORNING, July 5, at 2.30, CHARLES I. Mr, Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry. 


Box-office open to till 5, where full casts of the plays can be obtained and 
seats booked for all parts of the house except pit and gallery. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 
_ STRAND. 
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The Amoor River Navigation Company, 
ST. PETERSBURGH. 
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Coupons must 
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be left for examioatin two clear days before applying for 
payment.’ 
London, June 25, 1879. 
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THe VISION OF JUSTICE (a Plea for Edmund 
Galley) and other Poems. By Hype Parker. Crown $vo, cloth gilt, ss. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Offices:—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. Grinptay and Co., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD Keg, 
Sub-Governor—~MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer Policies will 
expire on 9th July. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. a. : 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

P and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 


information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1803), 
x, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid up and Invésted, £700,0cc. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world, at moderate 


rates of premium. : 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Policies falling due at Midsummer should be renewed before July oth, or the 


same will becom e void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 











THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill & Charing Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 showed the net yearly 

7% igcaee si oe - as ge oe ee ee +-bh seb ze 
e ital (paid up) .. 6° $e es Ss $e oe «+ 245,640 

The Conant ee and Fire Re-insurance Fund .. he os ; Tanaae 

The Life Department Funds were increased during 1878 by .. -- 186,745 

And now amountto.. ee = a sg y fa + 3,002,711 
The Report further showed that the new life participating class had been very 


successful, enabling the canpeny to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 
358. per cent, per annum on the policies effected in that class during the quin- 


quennium. 
The total Funds were increased during 1878 by .. se ee «- £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand .. ae ee +» 6,126,443 


*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom, 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 


Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpvon Orrice—so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Amount Insured .. .. «- «+ « «» £&185,000,000. 
Gintme Path .. ne te et te, tw £3,482,000. 
C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwich, 24th June, 1879. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. : 


INCORPORATED BY Royal CHARTER AND By ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 








FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies falling due at Midsummer shou'd be renewed within fifteen days fiom 
a 24th aenat Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
at t 
Hap Orrice—LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
j . Wast-Enp Orrice—8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


se ee eee RE RELISH. ie 
most delicious aud Cheapest Sance in the World. 
W. . 
Awarded Seven and os aie — ingredients. 
_ Enriches oints, Soups, Stews, 
Delicious Chops 
Blends sdmirably Sinus Garten 


Se ee ae ant Seenee paren. 
akes Cold Meat a . 
Luxury. 


Every dish EG hepetcad be 1 adiiden. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 





ould be on every Sid . 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 
A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapz Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, 
name, GOODALL, Backnouse, and Co, No other is genuine. ea 


COD ALES SORRIEISE RELISH. 
is Cheap a xcellent sauce makes the plainest viands . 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated ice temataee 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel ” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meits, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
— - gravies for ye made = i. 

e only c and g sauce.— Oilmen, Chemis’ 
&c., in poate eh, 1s., and 2s. each. Dee aa a - 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N.. May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen, —I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a —_ length of time my sideboard has never lacked 

our celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a wri'er for the magazines, &<., very often made me 
exceedingly pet with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll st in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





( OOD BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 

Unrivalled for efficiency and purity, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the a ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to wives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its super.ority over others. 
ee by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 1s., 2s., 

5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


( OODAILS QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent —— and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic;, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. ‘The best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
capone suited as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oi', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beer. 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 28., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILy FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Auz. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, whi-h is 
better than cure.— Yours truly, Emity FaItHFULL, 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
YQ Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
NU Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in Jess time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. ill give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, can recommend it to housek eepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and rs. each, Chemists, Italian Wa: e &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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coRK MANUFACTURERS, MERCHA AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, ae 
_. NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No. 100, 3 : 
FTER a lo ence, have . pleasure in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, their 


Patent INDICATING K, which is most for the Toilet and the T. inasmuch as it with 
omc hs vn nee the gunk an tek canut be seed Spy ce eee a aa 
times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling wines, tops are not required, and the expense thereof avoi while the of the wine is at 
a fifth of the cost. ae has been lavished on invention to present the Public with a completely novel and perfect article, Samples can be forwarded 
on application or seen as above. 





ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLE 


FLEMING’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be advantageous] i ery numerous, amongst which ne enon t Leal Purposes. A smali quantity mi 
in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. Pde ay Besa pty Bye wcmmmpbenpmen. edie pose 2 Aeat } ei 
For THe Tomer. a Tooth Powder ; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and white. 
Used by Dyers and BLeacuers, as a Mordant and Purifier. STARcH MANUFACTURSRS, in the tion, giving a beautiful glose. Cuemists, 


Grocers, and DrysaLters, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxing Purposes. MgDICAL Men, for Wounds and Internal — 
Cement MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation of the Finest Cement. CAnDL& MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the com pletely Destructible Wick. Provision 
MERCHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, Butter, Hams, and Fresh Meat of every description. PoutTerers and FisHMONnGERS. 


In Penny Packects or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Sqare, E.C. 
L242 & SON’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NOTICE. 
4 The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 








BEDSTEADS, 
| HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 
yee | geal bs emtects ind ihetaceanin 9 aetediee, altupises wad beats spaneie foe 
| by any other process. 


EDROOM FU RNITURE, Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 
SENT FREE BY POST. solicitors, schools, public and private, and all public bodies and institutions. 
Full particulars from the Patentees, 
EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM | NEWTON, WILSON, & CO, 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
WHAT. TO SEE AT THE ACADEMY. 


THE ACADEMY GUIDE, 


Le &. 


NOTES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 
BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE “EXAMINER.” 





- ies of terse and trenchant articles, wherein a single epithet, of unmis- | better investment than the catalogue published under the auspices of the Roya 
eat +, iguiheonee, is attached to the title and description of each picture in Academicians.””—Morning Advertiser. 


its order. The entire simplicity of this mode of criticism stamps its inventor as ** This little guide is “by the Art Critic of the Z-raminer,’ and that gentleman 
a man of real genius. Other writers, it is true, have sometimes arrived at heads his pamphlet, ‘ Wh.t to see at the Academy.’ Thechief pictures in each 
definite conclusions in regard to the productions of art, but they have committed oom os = we as 7 upon in a few lines of inci at coteiints i cstitly 
the fatal blunder of embarrassing their judgment by the intrusion of criticism. more outspoken than of is ont eatioda ake day. ‘The Academy Guide” 
This is an obvious and needless annoyance to a busy public, and it is also +s Hlustrated with a Sendashien adenine oF the Call,” by that 
dangerous to the critic, for it compels him to examine the grounds of his own | ¢- ptor Mr. Birch, which occupies a oh of pao le the vestibule rising a 
epincns. Such veration and perl are very cleverly avoided the vigorous | “AcAcmy, and is cetanly ah admirable aid orginal work. People are always 
* Guide ° NeW. 7 : as the : : 
we What to See at the Academy.” Under this title the art critic of a weekly cael eancily Sank is wanted, enabling the visitor to see the most noteworth y 
contemporary has published a lucid and inexpensive guide to the objects of | pictures without the trouble of wading through the Catalogue.”—Court Circular. 
oS aaa a pang ot eas morning 1 — * . ack criticism - a aa anes eee wih each subject 
1 ’ in t est ible words, but making those sm 
“« A cencise and convenient ‘ Guide to the Academy’ has been published by with striking ey we commend this little guide-book heartily to our venders 
the Art Critic of the Zxaminer, containing criticisms in anepigrammatical form | attention. ‘Solidly painted,’ ‘Full of poetry,’ ‘A prom’‘sing work,’ ‘Sea 
upon the most notable paintings in this year’s exhibition. One in every three | unnaturally opaline,’ ‘Good atmosphere and well-painted surf,’ ‘A vi 
or four works is selected for notice, and the comments, which rarely exceed two | work,’ ‘Smooth and conventional,’ ‘Tawdry and vulgar,’ ‘A muserly 
or three lines of type, include not only a terse sentence or two, summing up its | portrait,’ are some few specimens of the brief way in which the writer dismisses, 
merits or demerits, Sut also some words of explanation where they are required. | 0 far as criticism is concerned, one work after the other, saying in most cases all 
The Srochure gives in a compendious form, and at a most modest cost, very | that need be said, and hitting at once the more striking faults or beauties. But all 
much the sort of information which the Jess energetic section of the public most | the pictures are not dismissed with this extreme brevity. Of Sir F. Leighton’s 
appreciate, and it will not be surprising if it competes with some success — * Elijah in the Wilderness,’ the author, for instance, says:—‘ The angel is a 
the more complete but comparatively dry and tedious cfficial guide.” — Globe. graceful figure, though her drapery curls up after ra wholly inexplicable fashion, as 
‘Contains notes on the principal pictures in the Exhibition at Burlin ~— are ne Setposiens of ae ond the wartaqated polos of Ge wags B aavouss of 
House. The subtitle is " What to ene at the Acedamy, snd the obsess “i _— shiy the Latletioust p ee the. Pectovalis aunper, and the detclopaent of the 
eaten peg Aan ta Mer i arg Meee, tee lower, dess unt correspond wich ot ee bs A eee AP epecintiog 
; ‘ *y ¢ comments upon Mr. J. C. Hors’ oO 6 rs, Jesso 
“* A very handy guide to the Academy Exhibition, prepared by the Art Critic a thus;:—‘ Shilling photographs. On the line, of course, The sort of thing that 
{ the Examiner. His notes onthe principal pictures are marked by sound makes the intelligent fore gner who knows anything of art rush out of Burlington 
i dgment and good taste, the sa'ient features of each work being briefly pointed House howling.’ "—Sforting and Dramatic News, 
outs oe to instruct as well as interest the visitor. Apropos of ‘ Remnants of “A guide to the Royal Academy is quite as n oe one thn be 
ou Army,’ by Mrs. Butler (”¢ée Thompson), the author says, ‘ There has been one well acquainted with the pathways in a difficult es y on intelligent 
female a ademician, and it seems inevisabe cet there sould sow be anether: clecieet a a tardan ae. Visito 2 *h Sar te : Burin nH —- 
i ith i , so that the num orm t i 1 : ; out ts ab eee in ab 
we La oS eae the batbe will thus lead to much saving of time little — eet ane ‘ fon st Guide” te the Art Critic ee 
in seeing the notable Art productions of 1879.” Daily Chronicle. Evaminer. tis cleverly end oany oe it does ons — you with long- 
‘This i ; iti inded dissertatioas, which nobody understands, nor elaborate theories on 
eieat ae a ae we enype enw hag ee which the general public co not care twopence about ; it is bright and noche 
Cc of the Axaminer. Artists will probably take exception to : r i 
: oo nts. But asit combines smart criticism with discrimination, and enables and tells you, in as concise a mapner as possible, how to skim the cream of the 
cated: maby people tosee, as it were, through good glasses, it is decidedly a | Academy in the shortest possible time.”"—Suuday Times. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The Third Edition being exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


“EXAMINER” OFFICE, 136, STRAND, W.C. 
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PHENIX, FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
EE edieatd bo cites le dak. 
JOMAN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

Pp SKEECE BANK. Established 1851. 29 
7 and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. proper! introduced, 
Ban a the custody of en a ee oe Lo 


sold, 
Office Hours from tro till 4, ex Saturd 
M te :. eter” ays, then from ro to 2. On 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


DIAMONDS |MR. STREETER, 


Ww 
eercting | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


re 








READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says :—“ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
w:llLarranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
‘TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College. London.” 
ja collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 

abinets :— 


200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays.............++ 4220 
zee Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays..............0000+ sug. 6 
300 Speci in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers .-+........0.+ 10 10 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers....... 23 0 Oo 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 





Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfect!y Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Leiters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to h-ar that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S.G HUICHINS, 

** By Appoiatment Sur geon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 


A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on any kind of table, A suitable present 
for alady ; will do nearly 2000 stitches a minute. It will Sew, Hem, Stitcn, 
Feut, Tuck, Sees Braip, Corp, and Rurrxe, and doa! kinds of domestic 
needlework. With hase and a'l fittings complete, only £1 10s. ; the same 
machineon table, £2 10s. Hand Lock-Stitch Msch ne, complete, 
5s. Kiltiog Machines from £1 Ils., £2 2:., £5 5s. 
Cheques Crossed London and South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 
. R. GLENIE, Walbrook House, 37, Wa!brook, London, F.C., 
Payable Lombaid Street. 


When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tak EXAMINER. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEOMATISM. 


: | ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18. 134d. and as. 9d. per box. 
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DHE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STO! 
‘Norice ro tae Pusiic. 


The Proprietors of the London Provision. Stores acquaint 2 Pu 
that they OPENED SPRANG ESTABLISH ME ot ee 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
i eieclar” supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. ie 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most evosouieal’ om 

HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 


I Tb. ¥ed Pork ee oe ee Delici 

I Tb. Z t Bacon ee. * e* e Very Mild. 

x Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. v6 $6 Quiet a Trect. 

: Ib. Farm House Butter... dé -- 64. As from Dairy. 
Large Dork ng Eggs 3 oe -- Gd. New Laid. 

4 lbs. Farm House Bread... oe -- 61. Home Made. 

4 lbs. Bag Pure Flour aa «- Gd. White Flike. 

2 lbs. Loaf and Moist’‘Sugar ed Crystallized. 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea «» 6d. First Importation. 

7 lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes ‘ . Tipperary. 





Wea 28lbe. .. for. Be 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 

Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Burtpincs, E.C., Lowpon. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 








CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per R 
Fine Cream Laid Note... ie op - m ge Ron 
Superfine Cream Laid Note _.. os +e oe os os 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. ve 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. os - - a we os 
Large Commercial Note Papers ba ++ 3%, 4S., §S., and 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream Tos. 64. 12s. 6d., and r 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SCUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DawtisH 


and Torquay. A teautifu »sesidence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro. «mica', and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision, —For terms and referentes a» ‘y to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from 1s. 6d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS, of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol. 
List on Application. 

2, Langham Place. 





LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Daily 
Journal of India and the East, presents to English Advertisers unusual 
advaptages. 

Published at Bombay, the ne»rest pert to Europe, and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passage traffic through the Suez Canal, the Times or INDIA 
has two or three days’ priority of Ewopean information over journals printed in 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, conjoined with the high character this 
journal has attained in a Commercial and Literary point of view, has secured it 
an important circulation, not ovly in Bombay, but thoughout India, as well as 
in Egypt, the towns of the Arabian Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 


apan. 

English Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
Public Companies, and Business Men generally with good investments to offer, 
will therefore find the Times or Inpia a medium for their Advertisements 
unequalled out of Europe. 

The “* WEEKLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, presents 
not only the principal news. articles, and official correspondence from its own 
daily columns, but a General Summary of all that is important in the rest of the 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (in advance), £1 17s. 

For terins for Advertisements in both journals, apply to Mr. W. J. JOHNSON, 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific opinion given as to GkNUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 0, Russell Street, 
on, . . 
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TARVEYS LV'S_ SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 
are particularly ested to observe tha ch 
v ile prepared by by BL. LAZENBY tod SON ae aheh eae eg ena 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


* Telegraph. 


FR E'S Leeuwen we © eo eee 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in prdkets aud Tins. = 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
EFS CARACAS. COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


**No more delicious, refreshing, — » and 
eves been r Phe g, 0 ng, and wholesome beverage has 





NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE!! 
the best Coffee Improve 

MOCHARA, cfs omer oor 

‘clansyjeirat CAFE DE SANTE, “@iygcpmnin 


for Invalids, Nervous Persons, COFFEE OF HEALTH. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 8 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 ib. Tins, at 15. 


¥% lb. Sample Tins sent for rod., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
604, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





S&S MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 18e6. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
srockines, | S=LF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
’ Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


CONSUMPTION and ASTHMA, 


in all stages, are instantly RELIEVED by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


which taste pleasantly, and effect a Rapid Cure. 


In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Phiegm, and all Disorders of 
the Breath, Throat, and’ Lungs, Hysterical, Hay Fever, and Heart Complaints, 
Rheumatism and Nervous Pains, “‘ they act like a charm.” 


Price 1s. 134d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. per box, of all Druggists. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
' STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by {oe ds the dea co atcen 
nerve which ¢ t —- soe ans, 
(blood) is impossi 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all ie matter from the system, found 
in_ the a whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

it will do for you what nothing else 

nk, too, how very inexpensive it is 

oak with most other treatments. As a 
y remedy for cheapness, safety, convemience, 

effectiveness it commends itself to every 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, 10s. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 
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SUDDEN. MOURNING, 


ESSRS, JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
nll LY Be ey gn Marg pel 
when of cadadh Gr wnenptcted moursing, sequine the 
immed iate execution sleds. cde wiarahee Seaieay ont 
Sy pe ett 
as 
house in Regent Street. esstabie P ekeans ae given for 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small faunilies. 


JAY’S, 


TUE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


? 


fe 





Re WRIGHT, ST. GEORGES WORKS, 
give lacsodians coed ta oll pie ae guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 
Shy , tently to effet & permanent cure , No household should be without 
pre pee sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded to any address for 

2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


YY Biskeas and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
needs ina i wate — oe KINGSTON a age One 
senathar salts testimonials, for 1s. od. = 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 
the best known remegy for preventing the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. t contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hour of the day, and the moderate price at which it is offered 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. One bottle 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 


Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT Newington. Hull. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


? ‘HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 
—_ harmless to Domestic Animals. It 
Moth. I Woolfens an 


Furs should be well sprinkled with Sooke soars 
placing ma At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic 
KILLS BUGS, 

FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 


The increasing demand for this celebrated pageeeion has caused imitations, 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers ar peers, particularly 
requested to obtain “‘ KEATING’s Powper.” Sold in 2s. 6d. each, 
by all Druggists, or ae Bae. 14 and 33 Stamps, from nos KEATING, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





" LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious Gabonese 5 | cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, =e pa pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other ae by vital oe oe the on thereby realate the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to 
Steel, without waste or dust. 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 





Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — There is nothing more 


f ee oo agin b ilis after Physic and 
have failed cans Tn all ae dintdare of the (he due of 


to burnished 
Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., 
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RORAIMA AND. BRIT H GUIANA; with a 


Bovpain'Waerwas. 8 "Sven with ese By J. Ww. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
“ This volume will be found a beh amusing poles useful.”— Athenaeum. 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A. author 
of “‘ The County Families,” &c. 2 vols., ats. 
“ A highly interesting and entertaining book. "Court Journal. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 


from the French of L. Wiessner. By Cuartorre M. Yoner, author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIR GIBBIE. By’ Grorce Mac Donatp, LL.D., 
author of “‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. © 
** * Sir Gibbie” is a book of genius.” —Pa/l Mall Gazette. 


** This book has power, p , andhumour. There is not acharacter which 
is- not life-like,” —A thenceum 
DORCAS. By Georciana M. Craik, 3 vols. 


GLENMAVIS. By AcNrs SmitrH, author of “ Effie 
. . Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
“There is much that is attractive, sensible, and genial in this novel.’’— 
Messenger. 
GENISTA. By,Mrs. Ranpo.en, author of “ Gen- 
-, anal,” &c. 3 vols. 
* Genista’ will well repay perusal, and is certain to add to its author's 
repetition. The plot is of absorbing interest."— Post, 


ORANGE LILY. By the AutHor of “ QUEENIE,” 
& vols. 
This aie is told with both pathos and humour.” —A thenaum. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rosinson, 
author of *‘ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
““* Coward Conscience’ is likely to be one of the popular novels of the 
season. It is original and very well written.”’—AMorning Post. 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
NOTICE.~The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY Contains the First 
Part of a New Story entitled WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 
By Wiuitam Brack, author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,” “ Madcap 


Violet,” Sc. 
Naot SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
~~” Now feady (Ose Shilling), No. 235, 





The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for July. 


With Illustrations by W. Smatt and Georce pu Maurter. 
ConTENTs. 


Whits fome: A Yaéhting Romance. (With an Illustration) Chap. I.-On 
the II :7 Mary Avon. III.—Under Way. IV.—A Message. 
The ** Egils Regs. 


The Comédie Frangaise. 
Hours in the Library. No. XXIV.—Gray and his School. 


French and En ~~ re 
Mademoiselle {iin an Illustration.) Chap. X T1.—Madame 
de re a FB pone ” Evil Passions. XVII.—In which M. de Fontvieille 
an 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 


Now ready, in‘One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


With Illustrations by Tue Autuor, Luke Fitpdss, A.RA., and R. B. 
WALLACE. 


CATHERINE. — —MEN’S WIVES. — THE 
BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY for oer 


1879. Price 2s. 6d. 


Boy Soldiers. By Lieut.-Colonel W. W. Knottys 

Our New Wheatfields in the North-West. By T. T. Vernon Smirn,. 

The Education oem in in France. By the Asse MarrTin. 

Moose Hunting in Canada. By the Rt. Hon. the Eart or Dunraven. 

Apology for Doubt in the Chureh of England. By Orsy Su:piey, M A. 
A Suggestion as to Home Rule. By Sir Freverick Wm. nents, Bt. 

Food and Feeding (Concluded). By Sir Hanry THompso 

Notes by er me: ae: The Land and the People (with @ map). By James 

The Recutanation of icertties, By Leonarp Covatnay, M.P. 

Generic I By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. 

How Not to Colonies. By the Rt. Hon. Loro Norton. 

A Few Words in Reply to Mr. Lowe By Atrrep R, WALLAcE. 

The Comédie Francaise. By Francisque Sarcay. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., Lendon. 


* Painted for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5, Court, St. 
County of Middlooe 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


HOLIDAYS | IN (EASTERN ‘FRANCE. By 
with Illustrations, 15s. ; 
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Tn 1 MONTHLY PARTS, price 4 64, 
NEW FINE*ART EDITION, 


LONGFELLOW'S” POEMS. 


With 500 Illustrations 
By some of the best Artists of England and America, 


PART I. NOW READY. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or Post-free from the Publishers. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 2387, 


For JULY. Price 1s. 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


WORDSWORTH. By Mattruew ARNOLD. 
THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY. By Henry James, jun, 
THE MIRABEAUS. By Jas. Corrzer Morison. 


* HAWORT H’S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, author of ‘‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’’ Chapters XLV.—XLVILII. 


THE DRAMATISATION OF NOVELS. By J. Nevitte Porter. 


HYMN FOR ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S Day, JUNE 2. By the 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


7. BURNS’S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Wittram 
Jacx. No. V. (Concluded.) 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kgary. Chaps. XXIX.—XXXI. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY FOR WOMEN: A REMONSTRANCE. 
By Viscountess HARBERTON. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 
BLACKWOOD’S. MAGAZINE for July, 


1879. .No. DCCLXV. Price 2s. 6d. | 


Pe 9 P 


© = 


CONTENTS. 
THE ZULU WAR: 


WITH COLONEL PEARSON AT EKOWE. By One Wuo 
was THERE 


REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Paart IV. 

THE GHOST OF MORCAR’S. TOWER. . 

H{DDEN TREASURES:- MUSEUM. © 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE MANDOLINATA. W.W.S. 

THE AFFGHAN PEACE, AND OUR NEW FRONTIER. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, July, 1879. 
No. DXCV. . New Series CXV. Price as. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 


* ConTENTs. 


Our Past and Our Future. By the Epiror. 

M Agar. at R. D. BAe wie eetetar sseetating iene and — 
ong: —Scargate Hall . tment. —_ 
Disquietude. V.—Decision. VI.—Anerley Farm 

Sheiley as a I.yric Poet. By the Professor of Poetry in the University of Ox ‘ord. 

A Royal Commission upon the Scotch Universities. 

Bibliomasiia in 1879: A Chat about Rare Book. By Survey. 

Three Sonnets. By Lady CHARLOTTE ELLioTT. 

Gossip and oe 

Three Small Books by Great Writers. 

A Government op its Defence. 

To Garibaldi. By Professor Blackie. 


London, LONGMANS and CO. 
Price 7d. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for July. 


Literary Work ; by. W. C. 
Ha Land. 





Oral Instruction of the f 
S Deaf and 


The tish Banker's Dilemma. A Newspaper Institute, ~ ” 
Old and Whims'cal Funerals. Turning the Tables. 
Gold Dredging on the Clutha. Civilisation in Polynesia. 
The Magpie aad the Rat. ~ Ems so Visi 
Perverted Ingenuity. East- 
The Utilisation of Sun ih @ Bow Streea — 
oa of a Naturalist on the i agra 
hallenger. ip about F A 

Mess-Scraps : The Month : ies and Arts, 
Curiosities 0! of London. A Providential Escape, 
1: : by W. C. Three’ Poetical Pieces. 

A Bachelor’s Story. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


By Joun B. Harwoop, Author of ‘‘ Helena,” “ Lad eee &c. 
Chapters XX. SEEXVIL , 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
; and at 136, Strand,W,C, Rondon, i the 


M —SaTurpvay, June 26, 1879. © 
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